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THE BOY JOHN HANCOCK AT HIS DESK IN 


MASTER HOLBROOK’S WRITING CLASS 


“That wonderful signature, so bold, defiant, and decided in every line 
and curve, has become, almost in itself, his passport to the remem- 
brance and his warrant to the admiration of posterity.” — GILMAN. 


OHN HANCOCKwasbornat 
Quincy, Mass., in January, 
1737. When he was eight 
years old he began his school- 
ing at the Boston Public Latin 
School. : 
In those days penmanshi 
was a fine art and Hancoc 
— one hour of every school 
ay with Master Holbrook, 
who taught him to write the 
“Boston Hand.” No doubt 
young Hancock was as impa- 
tient as a modern boy would 
be at spending so much time 


A faithful facsimile of the 
DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 
sent free for framing upon 
application to the 
John Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


in acquiring an art which was 
to bear his name to future 
generations. 

Thirty years later, on the 
night of April 18, 1775, Han- 
cock and Samuel Adams were 
guests at the Clarke House in 
Lexington: To them came 
Paul Revere with a warning 
that the British were on their 
way to capture them and to 
take the military stores at 
Concord. The next day came 
the battle of Lexington, which 
led, after two eventful months, 


to the Battle of Bunker Hill 
on June 17. 

In the meantime Hancock 
and Adams had left Lexington 
in haste and repaired to the 
Continental Congress at Phila- 
delphia. There Hancock was 
chosen President of the Con- 
gress and as such was the first 
signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Thus was the mark of Master 
Holbrook’s teaching passed 
on to posterity in that bold 
and flourishing signature. 


LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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Celebrating 300 Years of American High Schools 


FOREWORD 


Al M With this Celebration Book, Scholastic 
pays tribute to a three-century-long 
struggle which began formally in 1635, when 
Boston Latin School, forerunner of the present 
American high school, established free, public 
education for the first time in the modern 
world. Efforts of public high schools to teach 
youth how to work, to think, and to play have 
not always availed against civic apathy, but 
universal, democratic education has endured 
in principle for three hundred years, as a major 
factor of the American dream. The creation of 
an enlightened citizenry, capable of providing a 
life of peace and abundance for all, is still the 
hope of those who have not altogether suc- 
cumbed to selfish interest or hopeless cynicism. 
The plan of this book is to show how sec- 
ondary education has expanded its historic role 
in society and how it now performs that role. 
At is hoped that this work may open a few 
=windows on the problems of the high school and 
its heroic possibilities as the moulder of Amer- 
ica’s destinies. 

The prevailing note of congratulation does 
not mean that there are not many instances 
where the high schools have been stunted and 
cheated or that the high schools have not on 
occasion squandered brilliant opportunities. 
The sorry state of education aggravated by the 
depression in under-privileged districts has 
been described thoroughly in the literature of 
the N.E.A., as well as in other issues of 
Scholastic. Criticism of high school methods 
abounds in the educational press, as well as 
in the more biased literature of taxpayers’ lob- 
bies. But this book is not published for the 
professional educator nor for the custodians of 
the civic budget. It is addressed rather to stu- 
dents and their parents, to the common citizens 
who should be informed of the best, as well as 
the worst, about the high school. It is only 
to be regretted that more space cannot be given 
to the thousands of unique teaching adventures 
which the high schools are developing. 

This issue is devoted to the public high school 
because the tercentenary centers about free 
tax-supported education. The work “in the 
private secondary schools and Catholic high 
schools has developed in much the same fashion 


as the public high schools. What is said here 
about the public high school, consequently, ap- 
plies in large measure to these other institu- 
tions, which in many ways complement the 
work of the tax-supported schools. For ex- 
ample, as Mr. Burton Fowler, Head Master of 
Tower Hill School, points out in his address at 
the N.E.A. convention this winter, the freedom 
of the private school, in its liberty to experi- 
ment and to depart from restrictive standards, 
makes it a highly useful proving ground for 
new teaching methods. 

Photographs instead of words have been used 
extensively in this book on the principle that 
these concrete pictures of modern high school 
life will speak more eloquently than formal 
description. It goes without saying that it was 
impossible to select typical or average subjects 
in all cases. Generally, the most attractive pic- 
tures have been used on the assumption that 
these scenes represent, as many of them do, the 
popular modern educational ideal. An ulterior 
motive in presenting these ideal pictures is to 
excite a spirit of emulation in those communities 
which have not been blessed with such admir- 
able school facilities. 


CREDIT All praise for their generous 


cooperation is due the Depart- 
ment of Secondary-School Principals of the 
National Education Association; Professor Cal- 
vin O. Davis, General Chairman of the Cele- 
bration Committee; all those who have served 
with the national, state, and local celebration 
committees; and the editors and educators who 
kindly aided the preparation of this book. In 
addition to those whose contributions appear 
within the text, it is wished particularly to ac- 
knowledge a debt to the editors of The Archi- 
tectural Forum; to Mr. W. D. Boutwell, editor 
of School Life; to D. M. Cresswell, of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania; 
to Mr. Clyde Blanchard, editor of the Business 
Education Journal; to Mr. Lee J. Dunn, li- 
brarian of Boston Latin School; to the Head- 
quarters Staff of the N.E.A.; to Mr. Paul Nel- 
son, of The Scholastic Editor, and to Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs, author of “Secondary Edu- 
cation.” 





Guest Editors of this issue were the members 
of the Celebration Committee on Historical 
Studies: E. D. Grizzell, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Jesse B. Davis, Boston - University; 
George L. Jackson, University of Michigan; 
Carl Jessen, Office of Education; L. V. Koos, 
University of Chicago; Joseph E. Roemer, 
George Peabody College for Teachers; W. R. 
Smithey, University of Virginia. 

Much material has been obtained also from 
the recent National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation, prepared under direction of William 
John Cooper, Leonard V. Koos, and Carl A. 
Jessen for the United States Office of Education. 

Many thanks are due also to hundreds of 
high school officials who generously provided 
photographs of their buildings and activities. 
It is certainly to be regretted that a few schools 
receive more than a fair share of attention, but 
in choosing photographs mechanical considera- 
tions made it impossible to give a more repre- 
sentative selection of these pictures. 

The task of assembling this material, writ- 
ing much of it and seeing it through the en- 
graving and printing processes was in the 
hands of the regular editorial staff of Scholastic. 
The editor acknowledges gratefully the brilliant 
assistance of his associates: Marc Rosenblum, 
assistant editor, for his contributions to this is- 
sue and his writing of publicity for the ter- 
centenary; Ernest Watson, art editor, for 
drawings and page arrangement; and Kenneth 
M. Gould, managing editor, for freeing the 
editor’s time for this special work. 


TH ANKS A vote of appreciation is 


voiced for those companies 

who have helped this book to finance thé ob- 
servance of the three-hundredth anniversary of 
public, secondary education. The firms whose 
advertisements appear in this book have already 
distinguished themselves in the field of educa- 
tion through research, experiment, and in- 
vention, exploring every possibility to make 
instruction more effective. By their generous 
support of the program for observing the 300th 
anniversary of secondary education, furthering 
the cause of universal training for democracy 
and fostering a keener public interest in the 
_ schools, these advertisers distinguish themselves 
in the field of public service. Without that aid, 
Scholastic would not have been in a position to 
supply schools throughout the country with 
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plans and materials for the celebration. By ar- 
rangement with the national Celebration Com- 
mittee, it was agreed that all profits from this 
book would be used to extend the observance 
of the 300th anniversary. The response of busi- 
ness leaders to this unusual method of promot- 
ing a campaign for education is indicated in the 
advertising pages. 


PROFIT The exact manner in which this 


Celebration Book is financing 
the tercentenary campaign is described in the 
report by Professor C. O. Davis in the intro- 
ductory section. Additional profits from the 
sale of copies, like the profits from advertising, 
will also be given to extending the work of 
the Celebration Committee. By obtaining addi- 
tional copies of the Celebration Book for circu- 
lation, readers will be giving support to the 
High School Tercentenary by publicizing 
further the work of the modern high school 
and, at the same time, contributing to addi- 
tional promotion activities by the Celebration 
Committee. 


NOTE The Celebration Book is published 

by Scholastic in lieu of the regular 
weekly edition. With the next issue, Scholastic 
returns to its usual editorial program, present- 
ing contemporary literature and life to high 
school students in terms that relate their 
studies to world change. 

Of this Celebration Issue, 170,000 copies have 
been printed, of which approximately 150,000 
were allotted in advance, leaving only 20,000 
copies available for general public sale at 50c 
acopy. From all indications, these will be dis- 
posed of in short order. Central High School, 
Tulsa, led the advance demand with an order 
for nearly 1500 copies. 

The purpose of publishing the Celebration 
Book as one of the issues of Scholastic was 
two-fold. First, by this method, the aims of the 
Celebration were brought to the attention of the 
parents of 150,000 high school students. Sec- 
ond, it would have been futile to try to interest 
advertisers without offering them a guaranteed 
circulation. It was possible to meet these two 
conditions only by the method that the Celebra- 
tion Committee adopted. 

Maurice R. Robinson 
Editor, Scholastic 
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Every boy and girl knows it is easier 
to type compositions, themes and 
essays than it is to write them out 
in longhand. But do you know 
that leading educators agree that 
ideas flow faster—that spelling be- 
comes easier—that marks improve 
when the work is done on a 
Royal Portable Typewriter? These 
are real advantages you can enjey 
right now in your school work! 


“ester... and it's real fun" 


Better grades are sure to follow 
better work. Besides, there’s the 
practical side to knowing how to 
type. Today, more than ever, suc- 
cess singles out those who are 
ready! Whatever you plan to do— 
enter college or business life— 
typing will help you to develop 
the personal efficiency necessary to 
win in competition. Suggest to 
your parents that you would like 
to own a Royal Portable. Practice 
in your spare time will soon make 
you an efficient master of the keys. 


Royal’s “Simple System of Touch 
Typewriting.” At home in your spare 


Stop in at your nearest Royal Portable 
dealer’s. See his display of Royals. 


Has your school entered a team 
in the Royal Local School History 


Competition? Valuable awards will 
be made to the winners. Write for 
information—or consult Scholas- 
tic’s February 9th issue. 


Sturdy and strong, they are built to 
last a lifetime. All are reasonably 
priced, with convenient payments— 
as little as $1 per week. Ask about 


time you can quickly learn how to 
type from 50 to 60 words a minute. 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 





ROVAL PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
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“Flying Blind” 


HE whole world is "flying blind,’ over uncharted airways! There are no beacons, 
no precedents; there is no land in sight and no turning back upon the course. 
Communism in Russia, Fascism in Italy, Nazism in Germany, and industrial revolu- 
tion in Japan. Tradition struggling to survive in England, a New Deal in America 
—these thoughts are still as new as to-morrow, new frontiers for new pioneers. 
And out of these conflicting ideas grows a tumbling rush of bewildering rumors, 








suspicions, headlines—NEWS. 


The Literary Digest 


has for more than forty years brought order 
out of chaos from the welter of headlines to 
hundreds of thousands of educators and chil- 
dren. That is why, every week, more than 
1,000,000 copies go to all parts of the land. 
That is why alert and active school principals 
and teachers in every State use this standard, 
clean, widely-read publication. That is why 
teachers, interested in developing good citi- 
zenship, urge their pupils, while in school, to 
form reading habits that they will continue 
with profit to themselves and to others 
throughout life. 


The Standard Dictionary 
Family 


is playing a major part in aiding teachers and 
students to chart their future courses. Just 
as The Literary Digest promotes the student's 
understanding of the living world around him, 
so the Standard Dictionary family does its 
part to define the terminology of the present 
and of the past—to provide within the pages 
of these volumes, a permanent record of the 
general knowledge so necessary to education 


and enlightenment. 


Toward New Horizons 


These publications—The Literary Digest and the New Standard Dictionaries are important 
contributions of the Funk and Wagnalls Company to education. By their use, teachers are 
better able to chart their courses in the present and toward the future and aid students to 


prepare themselves more effectively to make their way across new frontiers. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
THE NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY SERIES, ETC. 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Celebrating the Tercentenary 


Chairman, Celebration Committee, Department of Secondary ‘School Principals, National Education Association 


HE idea of celebrating the tercentenary of public 
secondary education and dramatizing the achieve- 
ments and potentialities of the modern high school 

was first introduced in 1928 in a resolution offered 

to the Department of Secondary-School Principals by 
H. E. Warner, Principal, Hine Jr. H. S., Washington, D. C. 
The late Milo Stuart named a committee of eighteen, 
listed at the end of this report, to make a general plan 
for the celebration. It was one conclusion of this group 
to appoint a number of executive sub-committees to 
direct divers phases of publicity. Still later, all chairmen 
of these sub-committees formed a general publicity com- 
mittee headed by Maurice R. Robinson, editor of Scholas- 
tic, for the purpose of integrating and correlating all 
publicity on the tercentenary activities. Last fall, a 
nation-wide organization was formed through the ap- 
pointment of state, district, and local chairmen. With the 
cooperation of the last-formed groups, the celebration soon 
began to advance on the strength of a popular impulse. 
The principal difficulty in the way of promoting observ- 


ance of the tercentenary, a lack of funds, was met to some 
extent with an appropriation of $1,000 by the Department. 
By the courtesy of Mr. Robinson, the publication of this 
Celebration Issue of Scholastic was devised as a more 
ambitious effort to raise expense-money. All net proceeds 
from advertising in this issue, all sales of single copies, 
and a proportionate amount of the entire circulation rev- 
enue of Scholastic for the fiscal year 1934-35 is to be used 
to pay for the activities of the Celebration Committee. 
Scholastic has already advanced several thousand dol- 
lars toward promoting the celebration, toward stressing 
the achievements of the American high school; and 
nothing is included in this amount for office expense, or 
the personal efforts of Mr. Robinson and his assistants. 
What has the Celebration Committee done? 
Publication of this issue of Scholastic is one achieve- 
ment effectively serving the stated aims of this commit- 
tee. But there have been thousands of other enterprises 
throughout the country which are the direct results of 
our activities. While much of the promotion has been 
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handled through the offices of the 
committee chairmen, the earnest 
efforts of educators throughout the 
United States, with and without offi- 
cial connection to the Celebration 
Committee, have helped to carry the 
tercentenary toward a successful cul- 
mination. It is impossible to record 
all the work that has been done, but 
it may serve to indicate the general 
scope of the celebration if we men- 
tion only a few of the activities of 
which we have knowledge. 

One hundred thousand Celebration 
Handbooks were printed by Scholas- 
tic and distributed to high schools 
throughout United States with the ef- 
fective assistance of state and district 
chairmen. (Copies still may be ob- 
tained from the Celebration Commit- 
tee, c/o Scholastic, 250 East 43rd St., 
New York.) 

Over two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand form letters were mailed to 
various high school officials and teach- 
ers, making suggestions for tercen- 
tenary ceremonies, offering advice, 
materials, and information. 

Three full-time employees were 
required to take care of the personal, 
sindividual correspondence with re- 
gard to observance of the tercente- 
nary and to answer inquiries and send 
materials. 

About one hundred special articles 
relating to the tercentenary were pre- 
pared and released for publication. 

A special tercentenary packet was 
prepared for sale by the Office of 
Publications of the N.E.A. 

These few paragraphs, however, 
touch only upon the preliminary 
groundwork. The results are impres- 
sive. The celebration is now really 
getting under way. Founder’s Day or 
National High School Day on April 
23rd, the exact date of the founding of 
Boston Latin School, is still to bring 
much more extensive attention to the 
high schools. Commencement exer- 
cises this spring will nearly all use 
the tercentenary theme. High school 
newspapers and annuals of several 
hundred high schools have advised 
that they are publishing special ter- 
centenary editions, as are several 
state education journals. The Scho- 
lastic Awards: and the Tercentenary 
High School Art Exhibit will not be- 
come public until the spring. Hun- 
dreds of high schools are working on 
school histories and tercentenary ex- 
hibits and concerts. 

So far, the following achievements 
are known, promising a great deal 
of additional publicity for the high 
schools during 1935. 











Che Ane of 
Reagret is--- 


If a poll were taken among 
men, the probability is that 
those of middle age would 
complain most. | 


Almost before youth is aware, middle 
age steals up upon him and he 
looks back regretfully at lost op- 
portunity. 


Avoid this experience by devoting 
those golden years of the “twenties” 
and “thirties” to useful purposes. 


Insure Your Life Early! 





The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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More than two hundred magazine 
articles have been published, aside 
from special tercentenary editions, 
and news stories have appeared in 
about a thousand newspapers. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Tracy 
Tyler, Mr. W. D. Boutwell, and others 
associated with broadcasting pro- 
grams, suggestions for observing the 
tercentenary have gone on the air 
several times over a national hook- 
up. A tercentenary radio play, writ- 
ten by Gladys Schmitt of Scholastic’s 
staff, has been dis- 
tributed by the De- 
partment of Super- 
intendents to radio 
stations through 400 
superintendents of 
schools. Negotiations 
are now under way 
with the Music Edu- 
cators National Con- 
ference for a broad- 
cast on April 23rd by 
the finest high school 
musical organizations 
in the country. 

Scholastic has in- 
corporated the entire 
Scholastic Awards 
program and the 
National News Ex- 
amination in the ter- 
centenary as an 
expression of its in- 
terest in dramatizing 
the work of the high 
school. 

On the occasion of 
the tercentenary, a 
feature motion pic- 
ture has been dedi- 
cated to the high 
school teachers of 
America, doing ex- 
cellent service in 
ealling further atten- 
tion to the celebra- 
tion, despite certain 
of its deficiencies from the educa- 
tional point of view. 

Almost the entire program of the 
February meeting of the Department 
of Secondary-School Principals is to 
be devoted to the tercentenary of 
secondary education, and Mr. Ober- 
holtzer has kindly arranged to give a 
session of the Department of Super- 
intendence to the subject. 

Sixteen hundred schools have re- 
quested and received outlines pre- 
pared ‘by Mr. Haggard for developing 
commencement programs about the 
tercentenary theme. 

The official tercentenary debate, the 
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This cover design won honorable mention for James L. Green, Massachusetts 
School of Art, Boston, in a competition held by Principal Charles E. Newell 


and Department Head Frank L. Allen. Reproduced by courtesy of School Life. 
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question of Federal aid for education, 
has been broadcast repeatedly over 
the radio. 

Ten thousand high school newspa- 
pers have been supplied with ideas 
and materials on the tercentenary 
program, prepared with the advice of 
Mr. Clyde Miller. 

Through Mr. L. L. Forsythe, the 
cooperation of the national service 
clubs has been pledged to help the 
high schools celebrate their birth- 
day, and Mr. E. T. Cameron has en- 
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listed the cooperation of the state 
educational organizations. Mr. Merle 
Prunty attracted the interest of the 
Parent-Teachers Association to the 
importance of the tercentenary. 


Mr. Joseph L.: Powers, Mr. Walter 
Downey, and Mr. E. D. Grizzell and 
his historical committee members 
were of invaluable aid in supplying 
historical data. 

An official tercentenary pageant, 
written and successfully produced by 
University High School, Ann Arbor, 
has been published for the unre- 
stricted use of every high school in 
the country. 


4 \ 
ATIN SCHOOL bee 


At the suggestion of Mr. L. W. 
Brooks, a tercentenary essay contest 
on the subject of the high school, was 
launched by the committee under 
circumstances which call for the par- 
ticipation of every civic group in the 
country, and several other contests 
have been conducted which dwell 
upon the history, the development, 
and the tradition of the high schools. 

Fifty thousand illustrated historical 
maps on the tercentenary are being 
distributed as well as five thousand 
pictures of Boston 
Latin School. 

A letter was is- 
sued by President 
Franklin Roosevelt, 
emphasizing the 
significance of the 
tercentenary, and 
through the interces- 
sion of our state 
chairmen, proclama- 
tions of the tercente- 
nary year were pro- 
nounced by many 
state governors. In 
this and in other re- 
spects the support of 
the state chairmen 
has been exception- 
ally generous. 


* * * 


This partial list of 
celebration activities 
suggests that several 
million students, par- 
ents, and teachers 
will be actively en- 
gaged in drawing 
public attention to 
the problems and 
achievements of the 
high schools in 1935. 

The celebration 
will have been 
worthy of the occa- 
sion if it serves in 
any considerable degree to make the 
American tradition of universal, pub- 
lic secondary education less of a 
popular sentiment and more of a 
reality; if it brings to the high school 
a further realization of its réle as the 
sculptor of the American destiny; if it 
helps to make the adolescent years 
more gratifying; if it encourages the 
crystallization of a national program 
for secondary education. 

There are only a few matters of 
controversy relating to the work of 
this committee. 

For one, there was some confusion 
caused by the slogan, 300 Years of 
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B32 Awards valued at $55.000 
including Six University Scholarships of $5,000 each 


and other awards in cash, offered by 


Fisher Body Craitsman’s Guild 
1935 Competition 


Newly formed Apprentice 
Class offers opportunities 
to less talented boys 


The fifth competition of the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild is now under way. You 
have ample time, if you act quickly, to join 
the Guild and try for one of the four-year 
college courses or for one of the many cash 
awards. You also have an opportunity to 
win one of the 18 trips to the Guild Con- 
vention, in August. The competition does 
not close until midnight, August 1, 1935. 

If you do not belong to the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild, you are cordially invited 
to join now. Approximately 800,000 boys 
are now Guild members and the member- 
ship is increasing day by day. 

Each year a number of valuable awards 
have been made to members who build the 
best model coaches. 

Until now all competitors have been re- 
quired to construct the ornate or “State” 
type of Napoleonic Coach; now a new op- 
portunity is open to you. 


A New Apprentice Class 


This year, only the Master Class of the 
Guild will be asked to build the elaborate 
Napoleonic model. 

Our newly created Apprentice Class will 
build a traveling coach of the same period— 
simpler in design—quicker and easier to 
create. 

“The traveling coach will teach the ap- 
prentice how to handle tools,” says William 
A. Fisher, President of the Guild. “In the 
next competition he should be able to con- 
struct the more difficult model.” 


* ¢ &¢ # 


Read every word of this announcement 
carefully and then write for the complete 
details of this year’s interesting and instruc- 
tive competition. 











$305.000 


IN AWARDS 
IN THE 1935 COMPETITION 


Master Class 


Napoleonic Coach 
Competition 


SIX UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 
OF FOUR bbe EACH VALUED 
A A 

Four scholarships will be awarded 
boys in the United States, two to 
juniors (12 to 15 years inclusive) 
and two to seniors (16 to 19 years 
inclusive). 

Two scholarships will be awarded 
boys in the Dominion of Canada, one 
to a junior (12 to 15 years inclusive) 
and one to a senior (16 to 19 years 
inclusive). 


Apprentice Class 


Traveling Coach 
Competition 


802 State and Regional Awards Val- 
ued at $25,000, including 18 trips to 
Guild Convention in August. 
Sixteen Awards in EVERY STATE 
and District of Columbia. 
Eight awards for juniors and eight 
awards for seniors. 
Ist State Award 
2nd State Award 
3rd State Award 
Five $10 cash awards for runners up 


$75 cash 


For the equal protection of all partic- 
ipating in Guild competitions, it is 
necessarily understood and agreed 
that the rules and regulations of all 
Guild competitions and the decisions 
and awards of the judges are final 
and. inviolate. 




















Facts About the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild 


Organized: September, 1930. 

Sponsored: By General Motors Corporation, 
through its Fisher Body Division, to foster 
interest in craftsmanship and to cultivate man- 
ual skill among boys of high school age. 

Fees or Dues: None. 

United States Section 

Eligibility: Open to all boys of the United States 
between the ages of 12 and 19 inclusive, in 
three classes of membership—Master Class, Ap- 
prentice Class, and Inactive Class. 

Activities: For master craftsmen, competitions in 
building miniature model Napoleonic coaches 
for four university scholarships valued at $5,000 
each. For apprentices, competitions in build- 
ing miniature model traveling coaches for 802 
cash and regional awards of a total value of 
$25,000. 

Canadian Section 

Eligibility: Open to all boys in the Dom:nion of 
Canada between the ages of 12 and 19 inclusive, 
in one class of membership. 

Activities: Competitions in building miniature 
model Napoleonic coaches for two university 
scholarships valued at $5,000 each and for 24 
regional awards of a total of $1,200. 

Age Divisions: Both the United States section 
and the Canadian section are divided into two 
age divisions—junior and senior. Juniors are 
all boys who were 12 years old or older on 
September 1, 1934, and less than 16. Seniors 
are all boys who were 16 years old or elder on 
September 1, 1934, and less than 20. These age 
divisions hold for both master and apprentice 
classes of membership. Identical sets of awards 
are provided for both age divisions. 

= a * * 

Remember when you join the Guild there are 
no dues, no obligations. All you have to do is to 
fill in the enrollment card which we will mail 
you gladly. So write today—let us send you full 
particulars regarding the Guild and its many ad- 
vantages to you. 

As soon as we receive your enrollment card— 
properly filled in—we will mail you your mem- 
bership card, the official Guild button to wear in 
your coat and complete scale drawings and in- 
structions for constructing the model coach that 
you elect to build. 

Write today—the competition closes midnight 
August 1, 1935. Address your postcard or letter 
to: 


FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


An Educational. Foundation Sponsored by Fisher ‘Body Division, General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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entey in the Salmon Poster Contest ~~~ x 
{AND THERE ARE 216 STUDENT PRIZES!} 


S part of the national celebration 
A of the 300th Anniversary of 
American High Schools, 
prepared a_ beautiful, two color 
pictorial map, 19x25". It shows 
the growth of the American School 
System since 1635, when the Boston 
Latin School was founded. Copies of 
this map are offered to high school 
teachers, absolutely free, in every 
classroom from which one or more 
students enter our Poster Contest. 


we have 


By simply writing a poster (of not 
more than 200 words) which pre- 
sents in an interesting way some 
phase of the Salmon Industry and 
the value of Salmon as a food, you 
have an opportunity of winning 
one of 216 valuable prizes. There 
are many different phases of the 
Salmon Industry which may suggest 
a subject for your poster. They are 
illustrated in our interesting booklet, 
“The Story of Salmon,” the first 
complete account of the Salmon 
Industry, a copy of which will 
be sent gladly, free of charge. 
If you. prefer, you may 
sketch an appropriate il- 
lustration yourself, al- 
though no extra credit 
will be given for original 

art work; prizes will be 
awarded for excellence 

of text only. 


2/6 teres 
There will be two each of the 


ics 
yom 3 oe, d i > : 
«AMERICAN 4p tie, identical awards will be 
CAN COMPANY 4 


» 300 YEARS o 
SECONDARY!) 
EDUCATION| 


first eight prizes (one for students and 
one for classrooms), which are: 1— 
Collier’s National Encyclopedia, 
valued at $75. 2—Rand-McNally 
$48 Floor-Stand Globe, 12”. 3— 
Funk & Wagnalls Encyclopedia, 25 
volumes. 4—Rand-McNally Table 
Globe. 5—Rand-McNally $15 In- 
ternational Atlas. 6—Funk & Wag- 
nalls Practical Standard Dictionary. 
7—Rand-McNally Economic Atlas. 
8—Rand-McNally Premier Atlas. 
And 200 new Rand-McNally Maps of 
Europe to be given to the four class- 
rooms in each state in which a con- 
testant produces one of the best 
posters in that state. The poster win- 
ning first prize will be published in 
two colors in the May 26th issue of 
Scholastic, as well as the names of 
all winners. 


Con lest hu les 


1—Open to any high school student in the 
United States. 2—Prizes will be awarded for 
the most interesting material of not more 
than 200 words suitable to be used as a 
Salmon Poster as part of the series of food 
posters published in Scholastic. 3—Judges 
will consider suitability of material, handling 
of subject, accuracy of data and logic of 
reasons why Salmon should be in- 
cluded in the diet. 4—In case of a 


made to both contestants. 
5—All entries must be post- 
marked not later than April 
15, 1935 at midnight, and 
mailed to Celebration Com- 
mitee, 300 Years of Amer- 
ican High Schools, 250 
East 43rd Street, New 
York, N. Y., who will do 
the judging. Each entry 
must contain the names of 
the student and of the teacher. 


TEACHERS: This contest will make an interesting project for the whole class. 


Jtome Ceonamics Department 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 





American High School, and by refer- 
ences to the High School Tercente- 
nary. The reason, of course, was that 
the first school for those of adoles- 
cent age which bore the name High 
School, was not founded until 1821. 
This was English High School, a 
companion to Boston Latin School. 
Nevertheless, the term High School 
has the common meaning today of a 
school for students between the ages 
of twelve and twenty, a school beyond 
the elementary grade, meant to pre- 
pare for adult pursuits; in other 
words, a type like the Boston Latin 
School. Educators have agreed to 
call such a school a secondary school. 
Unfortunately, the public has little 
notion of the meaning of this term. 
They are all familiar with high 
schools, but secondary schools sound 
foreign to them. Naturally, it was 
necessary to consider the public, even 
at the cost of a technical inaccuracy. 

Then, there is the matter of com- 
mercial support for the celebration. 
As stated before, the committee had 
very little funds with which to work. 
In appealing to various sources for 
support for the work of this commit- 
tee, with reference to distributing his- 
torical maps, conducting history con- 
tests, printing pictures of Boston 
Latin School, and so on, it was neces- 
sary to devise commercially feasible 
methods. The firms who have sup- 
ported the celebration are sincerely 
interested in the high schools, or they 
would not have helped. But they are 
also sincerely interested in adver- 
tising their own businesses. Con- 
siderable ingenuity was exercised in 
our efforts to take care of the educa- 
tional significance without allowing 
the commercial connection to inter- 
fere. The business people with whom 
we have worked are to be congratu- 
lated upon their wisdom and good 
taste in preserving the general level 
of dignity in our publicity efforts. In 
only one instance was the commer- 
cial affiliation unsatisfactory. 

On the whole, high schools have 
much to be thankful for in the gen- 
erous support of the celebration by 
the business community. Not only 
did they promote many activities of 
an unquestionably high educational 
value: by advertising in this book, 
they also enabled the Celebration 
Committee to carry on its own ac- 
tivities. A list of the aids which have 
been provided for the celebration 
through the courtesy of business men 
appears elsewhere in this book, and 
in the Celebration Handbook. High 
schools which have not already 
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planned their observance of the ter- 
centenary should without fail take 
advantage of all materials available. 
Let’s make April 23, 1935, a real Na- 
tional High School Day. The eyes of 
the nation are upon the high schools 
in this tercentenary year. Show the 
United States what high schools can 
do! 


TERCENTENARY COMMITTEES 


Planning Committee 


F. L. Bacon, Principal, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, Illinois. 

Bancroft Beatley, Professor of Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (Re- 


’. Brooks, Director of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Wichita, Kansas. 

H. V. Church, Executive Secretary, De- 
partment of Secondary-School Principals, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

A. W. Clevenger, High School Visitor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

W. J. Cooper, former U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Thomas H. Briggs, Professor of Secondary 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Cc. O. Davis, Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan—Chairman. 

Jesse B. Davis, Professor of Secondary 
Education, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Ernest G. Hapgood. Head Master, Girls 
Latin School, Boston, Mass. 

William F. Ewing, Assistant Superinten- 
dent Public Schools, Oakland, Calif. 

Cc. H. Judd, Director of School of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

L. V. Koos. Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Joy Elmer Morgan, N.E.A., Washington, 
za < 

John K. Norton, Professor of Education, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Merle Prunty, Superintendent of Schools, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

George M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner, 
University of the State of New York, Albany, 
se 


Celebration Committee 


Cc. O. Davis, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
eation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan—General Chairman. 

M. R. Robinson, Editor of Scholastic, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—Chairman of Publicity. 

W. D. Boutwell, Editor, School Life, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—Assistant Chairman Publicity. 
Chairmen of all committees composed pub- 
licity committee. 


Committee on High School Papers 


Chairman: Clyde R. Miller, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 

Paul A. Hedlund, Peekskill High School, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

Margaret M. Sullivan, South High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Helen E. Blaisdell, South High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Joseph M. Murphy, Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, Columbia University, New 
York City. 


Committee on Service Clubs 


Chairman: L. L. Forsythe, Principal, Ann 
Arbor High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

W. S. Milburn, Principal, Louisville Male 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 

B. J. Rivett, Principal, Northwestern High 
School, Detroit, Mich. 

E. E. Morley, Principal, Heights High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fred L. Biester, Principal, Glenbard Town- 
ship High School, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

William E. McVey, Superintendent, Thorn- 
ton Township High School & Junior College, 
Harvey, Il. 

(Concluded on nezt page) 











BEGIN YOUR 
FUTURE NOW! 


How a Life Insurance Policy 
Can Help You 





TO SAVE 


The saving of a small amount regularly will accumulate for 
you—without hardship—a large amount, and will teach you, 
as well, the habit of thrift. A policy insures you instantly for 
the amount you set out to save. 


TO BECOME INDEPENDENT 


Whether you pay the premiums from the start out of your 
earnings or allowance, or whether Dad takes out a policy 
now for you to keep up later, its ownership is a step toward 
independence. The policy represents at once an amount of 
money for future use. 


TO GET THE BEST RATE 


Some day you will need life insurance to protect your de- 
pendents. You can get a policy now cheaper than you 
ever can again. The rate for life insurance is based on the 
age at issue. 


TO BE CERTAIN OF HAVING INSURANCE 


Only people in excellent health can get life insurance. You 
may be able to get it now—but in a few years you may no 
longer be insurable—unable to get a policy at any price. 


TO GO TO COLLEGE 


Many a boy or girl has borrowed money for a college edu- 
cation from a relative or friend by assigning to the lender a 
life insurance policy. The policy repays the loan at once 
if the insured does not live long enough to repay it. 


TO START IN BUSINESS 


If a young man or woman needs money for his or her busi- 
ness—or for some emergency—he can use the guaranteed 
Cash Value of his insurance policy—a value which in- 
creases from year to year. 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET ENTITLED 
“BUILD FOR THE FUTURE WITH THE EQUITABLE” 
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Committee on Commencement Exercises 


Chairman: W. W. Haggard, Superinten- 
dent, Joliet Township High School & Junior 
College, Joliet, Ill. 

Professor S. A. Hamrin, 
University, Evanston, III. 

Professor E. D. Grizzell, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. H. Bristow, Assistant State 
tendent, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Professor Joseph E. Roemer, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Northwestern 


Superin- 


Committee on Historical Studies 


(See list of guest editors in Foreword.) 


Committee on Parent-Teachers 


Associations 


Chairman: Merle Prunty, 
Public Schools, Tulsa, Okla. 

Isabel Ronan, Tulsa Central High School, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Marie B. Ronan, Green Bay, Wis. 

Reed Jerome, Tulsa Central High 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Superintendent 


School, 


Committee on Contests 


Chairman: L. W. Brooks, Principal, Wich- 
ita High School North, Wichita, Kans. 

H. V. Church, Secretary, Department of 
Secondary-School Principals, Chicago, Ill. 

Paul Harnley, High School, Grand Island, 
Nebraska. 

H. V. Kepner, West High School, Denver, 

W. H. Burton, East High School, Des 
Moines, Ia. 


Committee on State Education 


Associations 


Chairman: FE. T. 
Michigan Educational 


Cameron, 
Association, 


Secretary, 
Lansing. 


Scholastic, Ghe cN ational High School Weekly 


Committee on Pageants 


Chairman: Harrison C. Lyseth, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Augusta, Maine. 
William E. Wing, Principal, Deering High 
School, Portland, Maine. 
D. MacLean, Principal, 


q Berlin 
School, Berlin, N. H. 


High 


Committee on Radio and Movies 


Chairman: T. F. Tyler, 
tional Committee on Education by 
Washington, D. C. 

Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of 
Journal, Washington, D. C. 

Cline M. Koon, Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Interior. 


Secretary, Na- 
Radio, 


N.E.A. 


Committee on Cooperation and 
Local Arrangements 


Chairman: J. L. Powers, Head 
Boston Latin School, Boston, Mass. 

P. J. Campbell, Superintendent of Schools, 
Boston, Mass. 

J. B. Davis, 
Mass. 

Walter Downey, Head 
High School, Boston, Mass. 


Master, 


Boston University, Boston. 


Master, English 


MTT TT 


April 23, 1635 
Public Secondary Education 
Founded 


April 23, 1935 
NATIONAL HIGH 
SCHOOL DAY 


Watch for radio programs! 
Plan Tercentenary Assembly 
Exercises! 


Celebration Committee 
dress) 250 East 43 St., 





(New Ad- 
New York 














STATE CHAIRMEN 


Alabama, W. L. Spencer. 
Arizona, H. E. Hendrix. 
Arkansas, Elmer Cook. 
California, Vierling Kersey. 
Colorado, Mrs. Inez J. Lewis. 
Connecticut, Paul D. Collier. 
Delaware, John Shilling. 
Florida, M. R. Hinson. 

Georgia, Mark Smith. 

Idaho, Ph. Soulen. 

Illinois, Wm. E. McVey. 
Indiana, V. R. Mullins. 

Iowa, Everett Davis. 

Kansas, R. C. Hunt. 

Louisiana, Chas. F. Trudeau. 
Maine, Harrison C. Lyseth 
Massachusetts, Dr. Payson Smith. 
Michigan, Ralph Van Hoesen. 
Mississippi, W. F. Bond. 
Missouri, J. R. Scarborough. 
Nebraska, F. E. Bowers. 
Nevada, Walter W. Anderson. 
New Ilampshire, Russell H. Leavitt. 
New Jersey, Dr. Wm. A. Wetzel. 
New Mexico, Mrs. Mariamne Geyer. 
New York, Chas. F. Probes. 
North Carolina, Clyde A. Erwin. 
North Dakota, John A. Page. 
Ohio, L. W. Reese. 

Oklahoma, J. Andrew Holley. 
Oregon, C. A. Howard. 
Pennsylvania, John F. Brougher. 
South Carolina, John G. Kelly. 
South Dakota, Chas. J. Dalthorp. 
Texas, Jeremiah Rhodes. 

Utah, Charles H. Skidmore. 
Vermont, Herbert Dean Pearl. 
Virginia, J. L. Blair Buck. 
Washington, L. M. Dimmitt. 
West Virginia, A. J. Gibson. 
Wyoming, Dr. L. R. Kilzer. 
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A six-week course 
in all branches 


ROOM 





Syracuse University, 


SUMMER SESSION 
FROM JULY 8 TO AUGUST 16 


in Art. 
of Public School 
Methods, Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 
Design, and Modeling. Lectures on Art 
History and Appreciation. Credit given in 
Graduate and Undergraduate subjects. 


Instruction 


Art 


for Teachers 


instructors in 


Send for Summer Bulletin 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
LYMAN HALL 


210, 


An especially advantageous course 


and for High School students in prepara- 
tion for an Art career. Eleven capable 


Syracuse, 


of Art 


and Supervisors 


constant attendance. 


New York. 
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TERCENTENARY GREETINGS TO THE HIGH SCHOOLS FROM 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


FUL LAL a 





COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
Easton, Pa. 





Founded 1826 


Courses offered: Arts, Sciences, Engi- 
neering. Entrance requirements: On 
request. Address Registrar for addi- 
tional particulars. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


A Historic College 


FOUNDED 1782 


Named, by express consent, for General George 
Washington, a member of its first governing 





— 


Co-educational—Limited Enrollment—Grade A 
Accreditment—Liberal Arts And Sciences— 
Excellent Faculty—Moderate Expense. 


Information on request 


GILBERT W MEAD, LL.D.. President 
Chestertown, Maryland 














The College of Wooster 
Wooster, Ohio 


Fully accredited. 
Pre-professional Curricula. 
Surpassing Campus and Equipment. 
Residence Halls—democratic atmosphere. 


Bradford 


Junior College 


Founded in 1803 as _ Bradford 
Academy Near Boston. Two-Year 
Liberal Arts College. Accredited for 
Advanced Work. Specialization in 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Eco- 
nomics. Superior Faculty. Modern 
Courses and Equipment. 40 Acres. 
Indoor Swimming Pool. All Sports, 
including Riding and Golf. 


Katharine M. Denworth, Ph.D., Pres. 
Box 200, Bradford, Massachusetts 





PERSISTENCE 


In 1921, students in the first year 
of high school were 1,065,177. 46% 
of this group, four years later, en- 
tered the senior year. 

In 1929, students in the first year 
of high school were 1,551,374. 56% 
of this group, four years later, en- 
tered the senior year. 

Persistence grew 10% in eight years. 

Girls in 1929 accounted for 54.8% 
of the high school graduates. 

Colleges enrolled 27.9% of the girl 
graduates and 35.9% of the boys. 

Including schools other than col- 
leges, 44.5% of the boys and 44.2% 
of the girls continued their school- 


ing after graduation. 

(No allowance is made in these. statistics 
for increase in high school population by im- 
migration nor for decreases by death or 
emigration.) 


COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES—Cont. 











ROSE POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


A College of Engineering 


Founded 1874 


Courses in Chemical, Civil, Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering. Em- 
phasis on fundamental principles. 
Non-technical electives. High school 
graduation required for admission. 
Low tuition charge. For catalog and di- 
rectory of graduates address Registrar. 

















EARLHAM COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, INDIANA 
Founded 1847 by the Society of Friends 
A Good, Small, Liberal Arts College 


For information address The Registrar 














LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


Appleton, Wisc. 
Founded 1847 

Courses Offered: t.iberal Arts. 

Entrance Requirements: Graduation from upper half of 
high school class or membership therein at close of 
Junior year in High School. 

For further details address: 
DR. MILTON C. TOWNER 
Asa’t to the President and Director of Admissions 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
An endowed institution offering 
training for specialized careers. 
FREDERIC B. PRATT, President 


Schools of 
Fine and Applied a ? Household Science 
and Arts @ and ey rary 


Science. 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 











HUNTINGTON COLLEGE 


Huntington, Indiana 
Founded in 1897 Co-Educational 
A conservative, Christian four-year college. Liberal arts, 
education, music, commerce, theology and Bible and pre- 
professional courses. Expenses very reasonable. 


Address: President Harold C. Mason 


HUNTINGTON COLLEGE 
Huntington, Indiana 


Blackstone College 


For girls and young women. 2 yrs. College, 4 yrs. 

High School. Diplomas in Liberal Arts, Music, 

Dramatics, Secretarial, Home Ec., and Physical 

Ed. Member Am, Assn. of Junior Colleges. Near 

Richmond. Healthful climate. Modern fireproof 

buildings. Endowed rate $515. 

BLACKSTONE COLLEGE, BOX $ 

Blackstone, Va. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


ATIONAL COLLEGE 
49th year Of EDUCATION 


Young women while training professionally as 

teachers in nursery school, kindergarten and elemen- 

tary grades also learn child psychology and home 
management among stimulating cultural influences B. E. de- 
gree conferred (4 yrs.), also 3-year Diploma and 2-year certif- 
ieate. Socialized activities. Nation-wide reputation for 
scholarship. Athletics. Graduates assisted in securing posi- 
tions. 6-week summer session, June 21-Aug. 2. 2-week courses 
a 10-21 and July 8-19. Write Edna Dean Baker. Pres., Box 

B. Evanston. Illinois. 











ART SCHOOLS 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Pictorial Lilustration. Advertising Design, Fashion Litus- 
tration, Interior Decoration. Industrial Design, Teacher 

Architectural Construction, Architecture. 
48th Year. Catalogue 





91 Instructors. 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU Director 














N. Y. SCHOOL OF %_W york—ranis 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 


Information INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE 
DECORATION. | COSTUME — DESIGN 

and ND _ ILLUSTRATION GRAPHIC 
ADVERTISING AND. ILLUSTRATION 

Catalogue §=TEACHER TRAINING 

on Request 


Address Bex T, 2239 Broadway, New York 
ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE 


OF NEW YORK 


215 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Founded: 1875 
Courses Offered: Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Mural Decoration, Etching, Lithog- 
raphy, Wood Block Printing, Graphic Arts and 
Practical Arts. 
For further detaiied information address: 


Anna Clarke, Executive Secretary. 


DESIGN 
fa 
h 


FASHION ACADEMY 
Recognized the world over as the finest 
school of ils kind 
COSTUME DESIGN ¢ STYLING 
FOR TRADE, SCREEN AND STAGE 
Individual specialized training under 
EMiL ALVIN HARTMAN 


America’s foremost style instructor and authority 


AND 








i each student's requirements. 
ooklet S on request. 


SO ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
New York @ Circle 7-1514 @ Paris 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Personal anal 




















Professional Intensive Courses 


COSTUME DESIGN, Bas A 

DRESSMAKING, EMAKING, 

INSTITUTIONAL W MANACEMENY 
PRATT INSTITUTE 

School of Household Science and Arts 
Box B2, Brooklyn, New York 








Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery 


Training for home and vocation. 
household arts, 
small practice classes. Able instructors. Eight Weeks 


Practice cookery, 
dietetics. Individual supervision in 


Intensive and Short Courses. One Year Course for 
high school graduates. Student residences. Booklet 8. 


Miss Alice Bradley, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


School of 
A R F * T Physical Education 
Physical Therapy 


Of Boston University. 54th yr. 4 years high school required. 
4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


School of Physical Education 
2, 3, 4-year courses. Prepares 
atbletic supervisors, playground 
and dance instructors. Gym 
Pool. Riding, Placement. Dormi- 
tories. Enroll now. Catalog 
Rock Creek y Estates, Box S$, 
Washington, D. C 








SCHOOLS, INC. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Com- 
mon Education usually sufficient. 
Many Winter and Spring exami- 
nations expected. Write immedi- 
ately for free 32-page book, with 
list of ,ositions and telling how 
to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. N-281 Rochester, N. Y. 
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ANCIENT TOOLS OF TEACHING 


Dunce’s or Ass’s Board, hung on the chest of stupid, 
lazy, bored, and mischievous scholars. 
Iron comb with wooden handle for treating itching 
scalps. Cruel masters would bring blood with a stroke. 
Plaks (Dutch), to slap naughty hands. 
Hornbook (See Page 22). 5 Brush, to dust desk. 
Stocks, where boys’ feet were locked while the master 
gave whippings, as often as ten times an hour. 
Ink well. Sharpening quills was the master’s chief 
distraction during monotonous recitations. 
Sand cup, for drying pages wet with ink. On the wall, 
there were usually specimens of the master’s writing, to 
prove he could do it. 

This drawing is by a senior in Friends’ School, Brooklyn 























Celebrating 300 Years of American High Schools 


THE STORY OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


By George L. Jackson 


LEMENTARY education in 
western civilization has usually 
been concerned with knowl- 
edges and skills which are 

looked upon as necessary for every- 
day life. On the other hand, sec- 
ondary education until recent times 
was concerned with training the in- 
tellect for the personal satisfaction 
that such training might 


Professor, History of Education 


University of Michigan 


penetrated the mind of some student, 
it was an accident. 

During the course of the thirteenth 
century, which marks the peak of 
medieval ecclesiastical culture, towns 
in Italy were slowly developing. The 
rapid growth of these urban centers 
during the fourteenth century, with 
problems quite remote from those of 


Wealth and leisure, enjoyment of 
new material comforts, lust for power, 
the desire to free the intellect from 
the other worldly restraints of the 
medizval ideals: these led men to 
seek a new foundation for life and 
knowledge. This foundation was un- 
earthed in the literature of the 
Greeks and Romans who had devel- 
oped a pattern of life quite 
in harmony with the needs 





give, and with preparing the 
student for social leader- 
ship. Wealth, leisure, and 
intellectual ability were the 
prerequisites for this type 
of education. 

In early Rome, secondary 
education was divided into 
the grammar school, the 
rhetorical school, and the 
university. But as changes 
in the social pattern elimi- 
nated both rhetorical schools 
and universities, the gram- 
mar, or secondary school, 
was left the sole bearer of 
the intellectual tradition un- 
til the university develop- 
ment of the late Middle 
Ages. 

The culture of the later 
Middle Ages was based on 
religion and philosophy, and 
its main problem was to 
bring these fundamental 
conceptions into harmony. 
The grammar school under 
these conditions gave little 
or no attention to the ap- 
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of the Florentine, Paduan, 
and Venetian merchants, 
bankers, nobles, and schol- 
ars without university con- 





























nections. 
The schools which the 








towns developed combined, 








as did the Greek schools of 
the fifth century B. C., sec- 
ondary and higher educa- 
tion. Perhaps the most im- 
portant school of fifteenth 
century Italy was that of 
Vittorino da Feltre at Man- 
tua. Here Latin grammar 
was stressed but it was def- 
initely connected with the 
reading and appreciation of 
classical authors. 

This study provided for 
a liberal culture’ which 
would prepare the individ- 
ual not only for service in 
state or church but for a 
gracious private life as well. 
The goal of liberal studies 
was stated by Vergerius in 
the early fifteenth century 
as follows: 














preciation of literature, as 
in the Greek and Roman 
periods, but stressed a knowledge of 
Latin and the elements of logic, to 
prepare for the advanced work in the 
university. Neither in secondary 
school nor university was there any 
attempt to understand the ideas of 
life developed in the literature that 
was studied. Education was purely 
for training the cleric. If here and 
there the spirit of classical antiquity 


the earlier rural economy, brought 
about a condition of unrest. There 
was dissatisfaction with dominant 
conceptions of authority, mass coop- 
eration in its various forms, ascetic 
views of life which looked on the holy 
monk as the ideal cf human develop- 
ment, and education that had degen- 
erated into a training in logical nice- 
ties expressed in medieval Latin. 


We call those studies liberal 
which are worthy of a free man; those 
studies by which we attain and practice 
virtue and wisdom; that education which 
calls forth, trains and develops those 
highest gifts of body and of mind which 
ennoble men, and which are rightly 
judged to rank next in dignity to virtue 
alone. 

The Renaissance court schools of 
the fifteenth century, like their Greek 
and Roman prototypes, were for the 


privileged few. The influence of this 
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fables, sayings, figures of speech, apoph- 
thegms 

which were jotted down in their com- 
mon-place books for future use in 
Latin prose and verse compositions. 
The mastery of material which at an 
earlier time was a means to an end 
had in the late sixteenth century be- 
come an end in itself. 


The Boston Latin School 


This type of secondary education, 
organized under religious influence, 
preparatory for the university where 
ministers were trained, and directed 
toward the mastery of grammar and 
Latin style, was most familiar to the 
early American colonists. It was this 








educational pattern, was continued in 
later times through emphasis upon 
the study of language and literature. 

As a result of Renaissance investi- 
gation into the past, there evolved a 
viewpoint with respect to Christian 
history which began to dominate 
northern Europe and England. This 
change of ideas is classed as the 
Reformation. On the intellectual 
side, the Reformation was reaction- 
ary: It brought theological contro- 
versy once more into the foreground. 
As a result, the study of grammar 
and of literature was reorganized in 
both Protestant and Catholic faiths to 
meet the needs of religious reforms. 
The same subject matter was pre- 
sented in the Latin grammar schools 
of the Reformation as in the Renais- 
sance. But the purpose changed the 
emphasis. Latin became a tool sub- 
ject both for the study of the past 
because of the insight which it gave 
in the development of Christianity, 
and for the polemics of the time. No 
one could enter the university with- 
out it. Nor could the would-be law- 
yer, physician, statesman, or school- 
master hope for success without a 
mastery of the language. Latin 
grammar, or secondary schools, to- 
wards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were intent on thoroughly drill- 
ing boys in Latin grammar and clas- 
sical authors, especially Terence, 
Virgil, and Cicero, for the develop- 
ment of style in composition. Instead 
of studying the ideas of the classical 
authors, schools dissected their works, 
as stated in the rules of Westminster 
School, in order that boys might 


gather the flowers, phrases, or idioms, 
also antitheses, epithets, synonyms, prov- 
erbs, similes, comparisons, stories, de- 
scriptions of seasons, places, persons, 


The first Boston Latin School in 
the yard of King’s Chapel, at- 
tended by the Adams brothers and 


John Hancock. 


English practice of the Westminster 
School which provided the model 
when the Massachusetts Bay 
colonists, in order to insure a 
learned ministry for the future, 


Costume — sketches 
on these two pages 
are from drawinas 
by enry Pitz in 
‘Early American 


Costumes”  (Cen- 





The first modern institu- 
tion called High School: 
English H. S., Boston, 
so styled in 1824, three 
years after its found:ng. 
A fire company, Hero 
Engine No. 6, and the 
Town Watch shared the 
building. 


In 1844, English H. S. 
moved to the Bedford St. 
building, right, which it 
shared with Boston Latin 
School until 1881. Both 
schools are now separately 
established in modern 
quarters. 
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) pe —~ 
d The first perma- 
nent school in this 
country, at the fort 

of New Anmster- 

dam, in 1633, was 
supported by pub- 

lic funds, and 
supervised by the 

Dutch Reformed 

Church. 


Below, a_ colonial 
New Amsterdam 
school in the teach- 
er’s home; from a 
model made by the 
Museum of the 
City of New York 


to show in schools. 


Brown Bros. 





founded the Latin grammar school. 

The first step in meeting this prob- 
lem was taken by the citizens of Bos- 
ton in town meeting assembled on 
the 23rd of April, 1635. It is believed 
that the establishment of a school was 
one of the first subjects to be dis- 
cussed by the Massachusetts town 
meetings, which are also observing 
a tercentenary this year. It was 
voted, “that our brother, Philemon 
Pormont, shal be intreated te become 
scholemaster for the teaching and 
nourtering of children with us.” 
Whether brother Pormont responded 
favorably to this entreaty or not the 


records do not show. On August 
twelfth of the following year the 
“richer inhabitants” of Boston, forty- 
five in number, subscribed a sum of 
money to maintain a “free schoolmas- 
ter for the youth with us, Mr. Daniel 
Maud being now also chosen there- 
unto.” The records of the town of 
Charlestown show that Mr. Wm. 
Witherell was employed to begin his 
service as a schoolmaster on August 
eighth, 1636. These efforts mark the 
beginnings of secondary education in 
the colonies and by the close of the 
century possibly forty Latin grammar 
schools had been founded in New 





An “eight-square” one- 
room school popular in 
early Pennsylvania. Each 
class sat in a section, 
with one teacher for all. 
Octagonal or cylindrical 
buildings gave the most 
room with least building 
material. 


England. Secondary education in 
schools was not as common in the 
middle and southern colonies, where 
private tutors for large landholders 
were more in favor. 

The curriculum of the Latin gram- 
mar school was set by the college. 
This aim was legally recognized in 
the Massachusetts Law of 1647 which 
ordered that 


when any town shall increase to the 
number of 100 families or householders, 
they shall set up a grammar school, the 
master thereof being able to instruct 
youth so far as they shall be fitted for 
the university ... 


And fitting for the university had 


been stated in the Harvard statutes 
of 1643 as follows: 


When any scholar is able to under- 
stand Tully, or such like classical Latin 
author extempore, and make and speak 
true Latin in verse and prose, suo ut 
aiunt Marte; and decline perfectly the 
paradigms of nouns and verbs in the 
Greek tongue: Let him then and not be- 
fore be capable of admission into the 
college. 


A few of the grammar schools, 
however, advanced their pupils be- 
yond the entrance requirements. 
There are a number of biographical 
statements indicating that boys were 
given instruction in Latin that paral- 
leled the first three college years. 
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In supporting grammar schools, the 
colonists resorted to one or more of 
the following means: grants of lands 
by the civil authorities or by private 
benefactions; bequests; tuition; tax- 
ation; income from lease of power 
sites, fords, fishing monopolies; leg- 
acies; and the like. 

Control was uniformly considered 
to be the right and duty of the clergy. 
Whether intended for the ministry 
or not, the youth who attended the 
grammar school pursued studies 
which fitted for that profession. The 
apprenticeship method prevailed in 
the colonies in preparing for the prac- 
tice of law and medicine. And pri- 
vate schools in the larger communi- 
ties offered the training necessary for 
entering the developing fields of em- 
ployment in banking, trade, indus- 
try, and commerce. 

The grammar school selected stu- 
dents with respect to ability, social 
class, sex, and function. Elementary 
education, as indicated in the Mas- 
sachusetts Law of 1642, which charged 
the selectmen “to take account” of 
the children, “especially of their abil- 
ity to read and understand the prin- 
ciples of religion, and the capital laws 
of the country” had no necessary con- 
nection with the grammar school. It 
was a dual system of education in 
America as it was a dual system in 
Europe. 

Meanwhile, various forces of the 
Renaissance not connected with re- 


ligious controversy were gathering 
impetus behind the narrow-human- 
istic theological developments of the 
Reformation. Rabelais, Montaigne, 
Cervantes, Shakespeare, Kepler, Ty- 
cho Brahe, Comenius, Bacon, Des- 
cartes, Newton, Locke, Vesalius, Har- 
vey and many others were responsible 
for religious, political, social, eco- 
nomic, and scientific changes which 
mark the eighteenth century as one 
of the greatest in history. The Latin 
grammar schools, with ultimate inter- 
est in the waning theological con- 
troversy were losing their hold on 
the group which had previously pa- 
tronized them. Leadership in the 
community was no longer with the 
clergy but rather with the rising in- 
dustrial and commercial executives. 
From these conditions came a 
new type of secondary school better 
fitted to the needs of the time than 
the Latin grammar-college combina- 
tion. This school was the American 
academy. 


Attention has been called to private 
schools, usually taught by one man, 
which appeared to meet the demand 
for a more practical training than was 
offered by the Latin grammar school. 
Franklin’s Academy, which opened in 
Philadelphia in 1751, sought in a more 
public way to offer like facilities. 
English, science, geography and other 
subjects were proposed for study. 
But owing to the influence of tradi- 
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tion the newer subjects were soon 
neglected. Franklin stated in 1789 
that 


the Latinists were combined to decry 
the English school as useless. It was 
without example, they said, as indeed 
they still say, that a school for teaching 
the vulgar tongue, and the sciences in 
that tongue, was ever joined with a col- 
lege, and that the Latin masters were 
fully competent to teach the English. 

Though a number of academies 
were founded during the last half of 
the eighteenth, yet the movement was 
not well under way until the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. They 
then sprang up in all states of the 
Union but were at their best both in 
number and quality in New York and 
Massachusetts. 

In New York, beginning in 1787, 
academies were made a part of a 
state system of education under the 
supervision of the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. 
Money and land were granted 
through the Regents under specific 
conditions for the partial support of 
the academies. With support went a 
degree of control which tended to 
secure standards of efficiency. 

In Massachusetts, the grammar 
schools had become few in number 
because of an Act in 1824 exempting 
towns of less than five thousand in- 
habitants from maintaining a public 
secondary school. Private academies 
rapidly increased here to fill the void. 
And inasmuch as these schools were 





meeting a real need, the Legislature 
was generous in granting them aid. 
No organization, however, was set up 
by the State for their supervision. 
The large number of district tax- 
supported elementary schools in 
Massachusetts provided the prelim- 
inary training, making possible a 
greater attendance in these new sec- 
ondary schools. 

From 1780 to 1850 approximately 
three hundred academies were incor- 
porated in New York State, one hun- 
dred-fifty in Massachu- 
setts, and six thousand 
were organized in the 
States as a whole. The 
peak of the academy de- 
velopment was reached 
in the decade 1840-50. 


Since the academies 
were all owned and man- 
aged by private agencies, 
their growth entrenched 
an interested group 
strongly hostile to any 
new type of secondary 
school which might arise. 

The aim of the acad- 
emy was to prepare boys 
and girls for “the great 
end and real business of 
living.” The inclusiveness 
of the academy curricula 
is shown in the report of 
the New York Board of 
Regents in 1837. 
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This drawing from MHarper’s Weekly, 
about 1872, depicts the American Com- 
mon School at a time when the fight for 
public control was at a peak. Oral ex- 
aminations by school boards or visitors 
measured the school’s progress. 


Arithmetic, algebra, architecture, as- 
tronomy, botany, bookkeeping, Biblical 
antiquities, biography, chemistry, com- 
position, conic sections, constitution of 
the United States, constitution of New 
York, elements of criticism, declamation, 
drawing, dialing, English grammar, evi- 
dences of Christianity, embroidery, civil 
engineering, extemporaneous speaking, 
French, geography, physical geography, 

geology, plane geometry, ana- 
lytic geometry, Greek, Grecian 
antiquities, German, general 
history, history of the United 
States, history of New York, 
Hebrew, Italian, Latin, law, 
logic, leveling, logarithms, vo- 
cal music, instrumental music, 
mapping, mensuration, min- 
eralogy, mythology, natural 
history, navigation, nautical 
astronomy, natural theology, 
orthography, natural philoso- 
phy, moral philosophy, intel- 
lectual philosophy, penman- 
ship, political economy, paint- 
ing, perspective, physiology, 
English pronunciation, read- 
ing, rhetoric, Roman antiqui- 
ties, stenography, statistics, 
surveying, Spanish, trigonom- 
etry, topography, technology, 
principles of teaching. 


The academy did not have 
the close relationship to the 
college that the Latin gram- 
mar school maintained, but 
the larger academies did 
offer the classical, or college 
preparatory, as well as the 
English course. In response 
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"This board, as it is presented above, is a 
The same board hereafter divided into 
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1. How many halves are there in the whole of 
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4. How many thirds are there in the rf’ 


5. If a carpenter can make 3 door- 
what part of one board will he use. in 
6. is the greater part,” 1-half, 
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11. Charles divided a melon, mS 
What part of the melon, (how many fifihs,] 
12. Which is the smaller part, 1-fourth, or 1-fifth ? 


to a wave of criticism, the New 
York Legislature in 1827 put 
the two courses on a par, for 
purposes of distributing state 
aid. Before then, since 1817, the 
Regents had distributed public 
money to the academies on the 
basis of the number of pupils 
who were studying the classics. 
From the point of view of pre- 
paring for the business of liv- 
ing, this favor to the classics 
put the emphasis in the wrong 
place, to the detriment. of Eng- 
lish studies. 

In 1828 the Regents required 
that, before the pupil be ad- 
mitted to the English course, he 
must show proficiency in the 
subjects usually taught in the 
common schools. This ruling 
placed secondary education in 
New York State in relation to ele- 
mentary education. Thus there de- 
veloped a practice which opposed the 
traditional dual and aristocratic sys- 
tem of schools. 

Though the academy was democra- 
tic with -respect to the curriculum, 
yet socially it was open only to those 
who-were able to pay the tuition fees 
and in many cases also to meet the 
expense of being away from home. 
While, the struggle for free elemen- 
tary_/education was going on the 
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In the arithmetic book at 
left, popular in Pennsyl- 
vania a hundred years 
ago the scheme of illus- 
trations with text was 
ahead of its time. At 
right, one of the earliest 
known text-books for 
teaching shorthand. 


The hornbook, below, 
was widely used as late as 
the Revolution. That was 
before books could be 
afforded for every stu- 
dent. Slips of paper 
bearing the lesson were 
slipped beneath a sheet 
of clear horn (whence 
the name) to avoid soil- 
ing, and ‘then handed 
about from student to 
student. In some in- 
stances, the hornbook was 
simply a flat board with 
the lesson painted on the 
surface. 


THE ART OF 


STENOGR APHIE, 


Teaching by plaine and certaine 
Rules, to the capacitie of the 
meaneft and for the vfe of 
all profesfions, The 
way of compendious 
Wrismg. 


‘W herevnto is anncxed a very cafie 
dire&tion for Stegancgraphie, 
or, Secret Writing. 


Horat.ferm. lib.1 Satyy.4. 
Si qusd promuttere de me 
Pofium aliud,vere promitzo. 


AT LONDON, 
Printed for Cuthhert Burbie. 
1602 
Gregg Publishing Co. 


Ginn & Co. 


ermter fen-nel 
factor folly 

fan-cy fan-nel 
fan-iom gal-len 
far-mer gal-lop 


statement was often made that 

the rich have their academies 

while the poor man has no 

‘school to which he may send 

‘ his children without branding 

them as paupers. The wide- 

spread growth of the academy 

and its broad program of 

studies was of great influence 

in developing the conception of 

the value of secondary educa- 

tion and in making more young 

people wish to attend secondary 

schools. But. the tradition of 

secondary education had never 

been connected with the educa- 

tion of the common people. The 

academies appeared quite prop- 

erly to be offering instruction 

to the privileged class. There- 

fore, it looked as if there were 

no real need for the tax-sup- 

ported high school. Thus, to a large 

extent, the academy was an obstacle 

in the way of universal, democratic 
high school education. 

In the meantime Boston, in 1818, 
had made provision for instructing 
children from the ABC class through 
the common school. The Boston Latin 
School, one of the very few grammar 
schools which had survived the acad- 
emy movement, was not connected 
with the common schools. There was 
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no provision, then, for the further in- 
struction of boys who had completed 
the common school and who were not 
expecting to enter college. A com- 
mittee was appointed to consider this 
matter and reported in part in 1821 
as follows: 


The mode oi education now adopted, 
and the branches of knowledge that are 
taught at our English grammar (elemen- 
tary) schools are not sufficiently exten- 
sive nor otherwise calculated to bring 
the powers of the mind into operation 
nor to qualify a youth to fill usefully 
and respectably many of the stations, 
both public and private, in which he 
may be placed. A parent who wishes to 
give a child an education that shall fit 
him for active life, and shall serve as a 
foundation for eminence in his profes- 
sion, whether mercantile or mechanical, 
is under the necessity of giving him a 
different education from any which our 
public school can now furnish. Hence 
many children are separated from their 
parents and sent to private academies in 
the vicinity, to acquire that instruction 
which cannot be obtained at the public 
seminaries. 

Basing their action on the condi- 
tions as stated, the committee recom- 
mended the establishment of a new 
type of school. In May, 1821, the 
new school was opened under the 
name of the English Classical School 
which was changed three years later 
to the English High School. This was 
the first use of the name “high 
school”, which has since identified 
itself with all public secondary edu- 
cation. 

The important characteristics of 
the high school were the demotion 
of the classics and new emphasis on 
the study of English; the aim, as in 
the academy, to provide for entrance 
to some form of vocation; a three- 
year course of study; the exclusion 
of girls as in the Latin Grammar 
School; the admission of boys at the 
age of twelve instead of at nine as 
practiced in the Latin Grammar 
School; and the articulation with the 
common schools of the city instead 
of paralleling them as did the Latin 
Grammar School. 

The course of study adopted in 1821 
was as follows: 

First Class: Composition, reading from 
the most approved authors; exercises in 
criticism, comprising the critical analyses 
of the language, grammar, and style of 
the best English authors, their errors 
and beauties; Declamation; Geography; 
Arithmetic continued. 

Second Class: Composition, Reading, 
Exercises in Criticism, Declamation; Al- 
gebra; Ancient and Modern History and 
Chronology; Logic; Geometry; Plane 
Trigonometry, and its applications to 
mensuration of heights and distances; 
Navigation; Surveying; Mensuration of 
Surfaces and Solids; Forensic Discus- 
sions. 

_ Third Class: Composition; Exercises 
in Criticism; Declamation; Mathematics; 
Logic; History, particularly that of the 
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MARMADUKE MULTIPLY’S MERRY METHOD. 


7 times 10 are 70 
We're sailing very pleasantly. 


7 times 11 are 77 
I always make my bread with Leaven 


7 times 12 are 84 
Oh, happy little tawny Moor. 


8 times 8 ave 64 
A baron bold in days of yore. 


8 times 9 ave 72 
Come here, i'll shew you where they grew. 





8 times 10 are 80 
I think she’s pretty weighty. 


A page from “Marmaduke Multiply’s Merry 
Method of Making Minor Mathematicians; 
or the Multiplication Table.” Printed in 1816. 











United. States; Natural Philosophy, in- 
cluding Astronomy; Moral and Political 
Philosophy. 


Though the high school movement 
began in 1821 and was encouragéd by 
the Massachusetts Law of 1827, yet 
the number of schools did not in- 
crease rapidly even in New England. 
Traditions throughout the United 
States, as previously stated, coupled 
secondary education with an upper 
class. In addition, those who were 
able to pay for the instruction of 
their own children strongly objected 
to paying taxes for the instruction of 
the children of others. Others looked 
upon the public school as a godless 
institution. Then, there was the en- 
mity of those who had money in- 


vested in the academies. It took time, 
and a long time, for the public to 
realize that access to secondary edu- 
cation was needed for the children 
of all the people, both for their own 
good and for better citizenship. 
While compulsory legislation was 
developing the high school in New 
England, the most potent influence in 
other States (with the exception of 
the South, where the academy con- 
tinued to dominate until after the 
Civil War) was the growth of the 
union school movement. Except in 
the South, the district had become 
the accepted unit of school adminis- 
tration. The district served its pur- 
pose well in rural areas, but in 
growing population centers there was 





dissatisfaction. The rise of the graded 
system of instruction at this time em- 
phasized the limitations inherent in 
the district system in providing 
enough students in the higher grades 
for efficient instruction. 

The influence of the union school 
movement as a major factor in the 
development of the high school is 
clearly exemplified in Michigan. The 
district system was made compulsory 
by the Legislative Council in 1829 
and this unit was retained in the 
state school system of 1837. The dis- 
trict was set up in Detroit under the 
name of ward but the city was given 
legislative permission in 1842 to 
eliminate the inefficient independent 
wards and organize them into a single 
district under a board of education. 
In its first report the board of educa- 
tion stated that 


There should at once be established 
two grades of schools in each ward, and 
one or more high schools in the city. 
The first, primary schools ; the 
second, middle schools ; and the 
high schools for-the purpose of complet- 
ing their common education, or fitting 
them to enter the university. 


In 1843 permission was given to the 
board of school inspectors of any 


township in which there was a city 
or village to form a single or union 
school district out of two or more 
districts in such city or village. And 
in 1846 the privilege of forming a 
union school district was extended t- 


In 1761, Wm. Dummer gave 

land to support a private school, 

later called Dummer Academy 

(below), launching the private 

school movement in Massa- 
chusetts. 


Reproduced by permission 

of PENCIL POINTS 

from the Monograph 
Series. 
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‘any township regardless of whether 


or not it contained a city or village. 

In his report for 1857, Superinten- 
dent Mayhew stated that the true 
function of the union school is to 
offer “the best facilities that condi- 
tions will admit for obtaining a good 
English education”, though many of 
them “have very properly undertak- 
en the work of strictly preparatory 
schools.” He advised that both types 
of work be offered. In 1859, the aca- 
demic departments of the union 
schools were given a legal status. The 
trustees were authorized to determine 
qualifications for admission to au- 
thorized high schools, to fix the rate 
to be paid for tuition (Michigan 
schools were not tax supported until 
1869), and to prescribe the course of 
study and the textbooks to be used. 
The legislation previous to that of 
1859 in no instance concerned itself 
with the internal organization of the 
schools which were permitted to be 
established. Academic departments 
were not organized in many of the 
union school districts. When such 
departments were developed they 
came in response to local needs and 
without direct legal sanction. 

The influences with respect to 
maintaining a high school came to an 


issue in the Kalamazoo Case. This 
struggle was based on the constitu- 
tional provisions of 1850 by which the 
Legislature was directed to “provide 
for and establish a system of primary 
schools, whereby a school shall be 
kept without charge for tuition at 
least three months in each year in 
every school district in the state.” 
It was held by opponents of tax- 
supported high schools that secondary 
education had always been considered 
as a part of higher education, that it 
was not a part of a primary or ele- 
mentary school system, and that to 
tax for its support was illegal. Also, 
it was held that the use of the pro- 
ceeds from the Primary School In- 
terest Fund, as an aid to the main- 
tenance of a high school, was a 
breach of faith with the Federal gov- 
ernment and was illegal. And again, 


Eighteenth Century school chair 
and desk, with a rudimentary 
back, one of the first conces- 
sions to the student’s comfort. 
Not until recent years did mov- 
able chairs come into use, to 
allow for varied class activities. 


if the high school really was a part 
oi the primary school system, the 
teaching of foreign languages (Latin) 
in such a school was expressly for- 
bidden by the State Constitution. It 
was thought, of course, if this last 
point was correctly taken, that the 
free high schools would rapidly dis- 
appear since without Latin they could 
not prepare for college. 

The issue as it appeared to Super- 
intendent Briggs in 1872 was in part 
as follows: 


All must see that it is a question vital 
to the interests of our schools, and in- 
deed to the whole school system. To 
attempt to make the high school de- 
partment self-sustaining by charging 
tuition would be to abolish it. Our 
graded schools without the high school, 
would soon fall back to the condition of 
the district schools, and the whole sys- 
tem would be shorn of its unity and 
glory. 
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I am satisfied that the founders of the 
system desired to have this link sup- 
plied, and expected that these schools 
would form a part of the general system. 


The question was settled by the 
Supreme Court of Michigan in a de- 
cision handed down by Chief Justice 
Cooley in 1874. The Court held that 
the Act of the Legislature in 1859 
was constitutional and that the ma- 
jority of the qualified voters in any 
community might organize such 
schools and maintain them by such 
methods as they saw fit. This deci- 
sion made the high schools of Mich- 
igan an integral part of the school 
system; gave, theoretically at least, 
equality of opportunity with respect 
to secondary education, and estab- 
lished a precedent for the entire 
nation. The dual system was thus 
ended in principle, and soon in fact, 
in the United States. 

The function of the early high 
school was primarily to give the stu- 
dent opportunity to secure training 
to meet the practical needs of life. 
Also, high schools as they grew in 
strength and numbers developed the 


- 


This painting by Charles Lefferts shows the first secon- 
dary school of the academy type, founded by Benjamin 
Franklin, former student of Boston Latin School, in 
1751. The building was erected in 1740 to hold a 
charity school and meetings led by wandering preach- 
ers. The dormitory at right was built twenty years 
later. The Publick Academy is now the University of 


courses demanded for entrance to 
college. The accrediting system be- 


- gun in Michigan in 1871, the New 


England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools in 1885, the As- 
sociation of Colleges‘and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle. States and 
Maryland in 1892, the North Central 
Association in 1894, and the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States in 
1895 were each and all powerful 
agencies in forming the curricula of 
the high schools which had not yet 
developed a social philosophy of their 
own.. It was much easier and far 
more definite to prepare students for 
college than for the “real business 
of living.” The dominant faculty 
psychology also gave support to the 
conception that the mind trained to 
meet the requirements for entrance 
to- college was a mind trained suc- 
cessfully to meet the problems of life. 
The Report of the Committee of Ten 
in. 1893, President Eliot of Harvard, 
Chairman, dealing with the various 
problems of secondary education was 
based: on this conception: 


Pennsylvania. 


The Committee of Ten, however, 
asserted with respect to the place of 
the high school in American life that 


Their main function is to prepare for 
the duties of life that small proportion 
of all the children in the country—a 
proportion small in number, but very 
important to the welfare of the nation— 
who show themselves able to profit by 
an education prolonged to the eighteenth 
year, and whose parents are able to sup- 
port them while they remain at school. 


After 1850 degrees other than the 
traditional B.A. degree were offered 
by the colleges with, of course, a dif- 
ferent set of subject matter require- 
ments. This was reflected in the 
high schools by introducing different 
courses open to election, but once 
the course was elected the subjects 
to be studied were fixed. The Com- 
mittee of Ten in dealing with the 
problem of educational values took 
the position that time was the most 
adequate measure. One subject for 
purposes of mental training pursued 
under the direction of a competent 
teacher for a certain period of time 
was the equivalent of another subject 
given and taught under like condi- 
tions. 

This gave a basis for the further 





extension of. the elective sys- 
tem and was so accepted by 
the Committee on College En- 
trance’ Requirements which 
reported in.1899. The Com- 
mittee recommended that the 
principle of free election be 
récognized to a considerable 
degree in the high schools and 
also stated with reference to 
the function of the high school 
that: 


The secondary schools are the schools 
of the people, and the people have de- 
manded and in still more effectual ways 
will demand, that their courses be prac- 
tical, beneficial, disciplinary. 


The personnel of these committees 
was made up of subject matter spe- 
cialists drawn from various colleges. 
No study was made by these com- 
mittees of pupils’ abilities, interests, 
or social needs. The recommenda- 
tions were all made on the ground 
that, if subjects were disciplinary, 
they .were also practical and bene- 
ficial. 

In 1913 the National Education As- 
sociation appointed a Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Ed- 
ucation which made a report in 1918 
on the Cardinal Principles of Secon- 
dary. Education. The Committee 
stated that 


The purpose of democracy is so to 
organize society that each member may 
develop his personality primarily through 


activities designed for the well-being of 
his fellow-members and of society as 
a whole. 

Education in a democracy, both within 
and without the school, should develop 
in each individual the knowledge, in- 
terests, ideals, habits, and powers where- 
by he will find his place and use that 
place to shape both himself and society 
toward ever nobler ends. 

-To realize these principles it was 
held that the curricula of the high 
school must: meet. ‘seven definite 
objectives: health, command - of 
fundamental processes, worthy home- 
membership, vocation, civic education, 
worthy use of leisure, and ethical 
character. Preparation for college as 
a definite objective, it will be noted, 
was not considered. 

In the evolution of the units of our 
educational system, the universities 
came first and later the tax-sup- 
ported elementary school. Secondary, 
which had little or no connection 
with elementary education, was the 
last tax-supported unit to develop, 
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The first public secondary school for 
training students for industry was 
established in Baltimore in 1884: 
The Manual Training School, which 
changed its name nine years later 
to the Baltimore Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. This engraving, made in 1898, 
shows the old building on the right 
and an addition at left. Estimated 
cost of running the school in 1898 
was $33,000, including about $25,- 
000 in salaries for eighteen faculty 
members. H. L. Mencken, class of 
°96, received the Alumni medal, 
having graduated with the highest 
general average in his year. 


despite the precedent of Boston Latin 
School in the field of public educa- 
tion. The high school, first with a 
three-year course of study and later 
four, was quite naturally superim- 
posed on the elementary school with 
a consequent lack of articulation be- 
tween the first year of the one and 
the last year of the other. By 1890, 
except in the South, the 8-4 plan of 
organization had been generally ac- 
cepted and without any particular 
criticism with respect to the relation 
of the two units. 

In the early 90’s two definite though 
related problems in connection with 
secondary education began to be dis- 
cussed. One was the revision of the 
curriculum through a careful study 
of the educational values of the sub- 
jects offered to be determined not 
by their disciplinary effects but by 
their social significance. And, the 
other, was the extension downward 
of some of the school subjects which 
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Henry Barnard, the first U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, appointed 233 
years after the first secondary school 
was founded in this country. The first 
permanent chair of education was at 
the University of Iowa in 1873. 


should result in a better articulation 
between the elementary and secon- 
dary units of organization. 

The most important agency con- 
cerned with curricular revision was 
the Committee on Economy of Time 
appointed by the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1911. Its distinc- 
tive contribution was the introduc- 
tion of scientific method in the study 
of the problem rather than the use 
of consensus of opinion, often biased, 
that marked the earlier attempts 
which have been mentioned. The 
yard-stick of values was later set up 
in the Cardinal Principles. Also the 
Yearbooks of 1927 and 1928 resulting 
from the work sponsored by the 
National Education Association’s De- 
partment of Superintendence were 
potentially of great influence in de- 
termining curriculum changes. It 
should be observed, however, that the 
changes. resulting from this mass of 
constructive criticism have not been 
startling. 

In order to bring about a better 
degree of articulation between the 
eighth and the ninth grade a plan 
was in time developed which united 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
into a unit called the junior high 
school and the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades into the senior high 
school. A committee of the National 
Education Association in 1908 reported 


favorably on the 6-3-3 plan of or- 
ganization and in 1909 Berkeley and 
in 1910 Los Angeles put such an 
organization into effect. Since that 
time the movement has spread rap- 
idly throughout the United States. 
The advantages of the 6-3-3 plan 
have been stated as meeting more 
efficiently than the 8-4 the biological, 
psychological, social, and_ ethical 
needs of the adolescent boy and girl. 

The Committee of Ten in 1893 as 
quoted above still looked upon the 
high school as a selective institution. 
At that time there were three high 
school students for each thousand of 
the entire population. In 1930 this 
ratio had increased to thirty-six per 
thousand of population and its aim 
has therefore changed from that of 
the earlier period to that of providing 
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proper educational facilities and 
teaching for the general public, as in 
the case of elementary education. 
That the high schools in general are 
not doing all that should be done nor 
as well as it should be done cannot 
be denied. Neither can it be denied 
that this institution which only began 
as an important factor in general edu- 
cation in 1900 when seven per thou- 
sand of population were enrolled has 
much, very much, to its credit. And 
be it remembered as stated in the 
Report of the Committee on Entrance 
Requirements: 


The secondary schools are the schools 
of the people, and the people have de- 
manded and in still more effectual ways 
will demand, that their courses be prac- 
tical, beneficial, disciplinary. 


Commencement exercises early began to assume a great social impres- 

siveness. This group of high school graduates took their diplomas 

in 1887 at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, in one of the first high schools 
in the states of the Northwest Territory. 





HE first permanent settlements 

in America had hardly gotten 

under way at Jamestown and 

Plymouth before serious ef- 
forts were inaugurated to provide 
educational opportunities for the boys 
and girls of the settlers and for the 
instruction of the Indians. The first 
serious attempt to establish a sec- 
ondary school in America was made 
in Virginia when plans were laid in 
the year 1621 for the establishment of 
the “East Indie Schoole” at “Charles 
Cittie”, Virginia. According to the 
plans this school was designed as a 
secondary institution to prepare 
youth for admission to the University 
“intended to be built” at Henricopo- 
lis. The great Indian Massacre of 
1622 prevented any successful educa- 
tional efforts in Virginia until the 
founding of the Symms free school in 
1644. 

The first successful secondary 
school in America, founded in Boston 
in 1635, was called the Boston Latin 
School. Here Ezekiel Cheever taught 
for thirty years and became the out- 
standing educational leader of the 
colonial period. The movement for 
secondary education, begun in Bos- 
ton, soon spread throughout the col- 
onies and by the close of the colonial 
period all of the thirteen colonies had 
made some provision for the educa- 
tion of their youth in such schools as 
the Latin grammar schools, the co- 
lonial grammar schools, the parochial 
schools, the old field schools, and 
schools for indigent children. This 
movement for secondary education 
was stimulated in large measure by 
the Massachusetts laws of 1642 and 
1647. The law of 1642 provided that 
all children be taught to read; the law 
of 1647 established the right of the 
state to require communities to estab- 
lish and operate schools. 


The type of secondary school in 
colonial New England had its proto- 
type in the grammar schools of En- 
gland. It was best known to the 
fathers of Plymouth Rock who trans- 


*In the preparation of this article the writer 
wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Dr. C. H 
Phippins. 
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EARLY AMERICAN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By William R. Smithey, University, 


planted its essential features to the 
American shores. The ideals and at- 
titudes of the Puritans were to be 
fostered and developed through this 
type of institution. These people, in 
quest of religious freedom, seeking 
refuge in a foreign land, brought with 
them the Calvinistic conception of an 
educational system: a cooperative re- 
lationship between church and state. 
To them, education of the socially 
élite was fundamental to the welfare 
of both church and state, which 
shared the burden of education 
equally. 

In the middle colonies, the pa- 
rochial school idea was dominant. 
The underlying educational philoso- 
phy called for a system of schools 
to serve primarily the needs of the 
church, which developed its own sys- 
tem of schools. It was this educa- 
tional attitude that prolonged the 
battle to eliminate sectarianism from 
the schools, and thus delayed the 
development of state educational sys- 
tems free from denominational influ- 
ences. 

The Southern colonies were set- 
tled largely by the landowning class 
or large plantation holders. Conse- 
quently the setting was not condu- 
cive to the development of free public 
school systems. However, the funda- 
mental reason for the retarded de- 
velopment of school systems in the 
South is to be found in the attitude 
of the people. The “no business atti- 
tude of the state” prevailed and the 
individual parent assumed full re- 
sponsibility for the education of his 
children. However, this _ section 
passed laws deemed necessary to pro- 
tect and train those who could not 
help themselves. These people were 
willing to contribute to the education 
of the poor and indigent, but, since 
they regarded education as a private 
concern, were reluctant to tax them- 
selves for free public education. As 
a result, the battle to make the 
schools entirely free and equally open 
to all was considerably prolonged in 
the South. 

The principal educational institu- 
tion of the colonial period was the 


Virginia* 


Latin grammar school —a_ school 
transplanted from England and rep- 
resenting the dominant educational 
theories of the Continent. It was 
brought to America as the child and 
servant of the church; it wore the 
cloak of classical learning; and it was 
designed to encourage the growth of 
Christian doctrine. The Latin gram- 
mar school was a tuition school and 
in the modern sense it cannot be said 
to have been free, but it was public in 
that it was controlled and partially 
supported by the town. Boys were 
admitted at the age of seven or eight 
and prepared for college by the age 
of fifteen or sixteen. The purpose of 
its program, preparation for college, 
was rigidly adhered to, and its cur- 
riculum, little modified during the 
150 years of its existence, was con- 
fined in large measure to the study 
of Latin and Greek. It was never a 
popular institution, although it flour- 
ished in all the colonies and attained 
its greatest development in New En- 
gland. It made no provisions for the 


. education of the masses and fostered 


class distinctions in the colonies—a 
fact which is largely responsible for 
the development of the colonial gram- 
mar school, and later, the American 
academy. Few Latin grammar schools 
survived the American Revolution 
out of which grew the demand for a 
more democratic secondary school. 

The colonial grammar school was 
made necessary by the practical and 
commercial needs of the middle 
classes. This school supplemented 
the work of the true Latin school and 
set as its goal preparation for life as 
well as preparation for college. Train- 
ing was provided for the various oc- 
cupational fields. It filled a gap in 
colonial secondary education caused 
by the narrow curriculum of the 
Latin grammar schools, and was the 
forerunner of the academy. 

The parochial schools were estab- 
lished in the middle colonies, particu- 
larly in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and New York. They were church- 
controlled, the teachers were usually 
clergymen, and they were usually co- 
educational. The curriculum was 
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elementary rather than secondary, 
emphasis being placed on reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and religion. 

The old field schools which flour- 

ished principally in the Southern col- 
onies were privately controlled. They 
were established at convenient cen- 
ters by the people of a neighborhood 
to provide educational advantages for 
boys and girls whose parents could 
not afford to employ private tutors. 
This type of school was usually a co- 
operative effort on the part of par- 
ents. Instruction was both elementary 
and secondary. The teachers em- 
ployed by the patrons of 
this school were often 
highly educated men, and 
it was customary for them 
to “board around” among 
the patrons of the school. 
This type of school flour- 
ished until well into the 
middle of the nineteenth 
century, and provided edu- 
cational opportunities not 
only for the masses, but 
often for those who were 
to enter college. 

Free schools for the chil- 
dren of the poor, supported 
by the benevolent people 
of the city, were early es- 
tablished in the Southern 
colonies where _indiffer- 
ence to public education 
generally prevailed. Dur- 
ing the seventeenth cen- 
tury there were several 
free schools founded by 


Franklin’s academy in Philadelphia, 
was ‘founded in 1751. This school 
“represented the transition which 
took place in the Latin schools to- 
ward a more practical curriculum.” 
Unlike the old Latin grammar school, 
the academy provided instruction in 
a number of new studies adapted to 
the needs and demands of a new so- 
cial order as well as instruction in the 
subjects of Latin and Greek. Its aim 
was to prepare for life as well as for 
college. It was open alike to boys 
and girls and did much to stimulate 
and encourage the development of 





means of bequests. The 
charity school at Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, endowed by 
George Washington, was 
established for the support 
and education of poor chil- 
dren, especially those 
whose fathers had died in 
the name of their new-born nation. 

The American Revolution brought 
to an end the Latin grammar school, 
and to some extent the other types of 
secondary institutions which flour- 
ished during the colonial period. The 
political, economic and social de- 
velopment which followed the Ameri- 
can Revolution made necessary a 
broader and richer educational pro- 
gram consonant with the needs of the 
now vocal middle class. Thus the 
American academy came into being. 
It was an institution designed to pro- 
vide educational opportunities for the 
children of all classes so that a trained 
citizenry capable of self-government 
might be possible. 

The first American 


academy, 


In this building, in 1868, the first Com- 
mercial Department was established in a 
public high school at Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
course of study was the same as that pur- 
sued “in the best Commercial Colleges,” 
states the school report that year. 


the education of women in America. 

The academy movement _ soon 
spread throughout the states of the 
new Republic and by the middle of 
the nineteenth century had become 
the dominant secondary school in 
America. There were academies for 
young men, academies for young 
women (often called seminaries), and 
co-educational academies. Many of 
these academies provided dormitory 
facilities, and drew their students 
from a wide territory. Many. of 
them later became colleges and sev- 
eral are still in existence. The acad- 
emy became so popular that by 1830 
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there was something like one thou- 

sand such schools in the United 

States. By the middle of the nine- 

teenth century there were more than 

six thousand with 200,000 pupils and 

more than 12,000 teachers. The stu- 

dent life of the academy was varied 

and stimulating. Provision was made 

for various types of student activities 

such as debating and literary socie- 

ties. Many of these schools developed 

an esprit de corps with fine traditions 

and a wholesome atmosphere of cul- 

ture. The academy had a profound 

influence upon the development of 

education in America. It 

emphasized the need for 

the training of teachers. It 

established the fact that 

the secondary school has a 

finishing function as well 

as a preparatory function. 

The academy, confined 

almost entirely to the ter- 

ritory east of the Missis- 

sippi, was a private insti- 

tution under the control 

and the supervision of a 

board of trustees. It was 

usually chartered and 

given legislative sanction 

by the state, and was 

often a semi-public insti- 

tution through grants to it 

by the state. It was built 

upon the curriculum of 

the elementary school in- 

stead of running parallel 

to it as was the case with 

the Latin grammar school, 

although the curriculum 

of the early academy 

“began nowhere in par- 

ticular and ended nowhere 

in particular.” It made no 

demands for funds through 

local taxation. Although 

it started out as an insti- 

tution free from the control and domi- 

nation of the college, by 1850 it had 

become to all intents and purposes a 

college preparatory institution. Since 

the academy was a tuition school, it 

was destined to become a transition 

institution, a forerunner of the public 

high school. It exists today as an im- 

portant American institution for ex- 

perimental secondary education, for 

the education of youth not suited to 

the program of the public high school, 

and for the education of those who 

feel the need for an exclusive type of 
training. 

Just as the academy came into ex- 
istence because of the failure of the 
Latin grammar school to enrich and 
popularize its curriculums, so the 
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public high school arose not only be- 
cause the academy continued to re- 
main a tuition school and had in large 
measure abandoned its finishing func- 
tion, but also because of the increas- 
ing public conviction that secondary 
education should be in the hands of 
the state. The Latin grammar school 
contributed the idea of state or local 
control of secondary education; the 
academy contributed the idea of an 
enriched curriculum embracing the 
so-called extra-curricular activities. 
The public high school is a natural 
descendant of both of these institu- 
tions since it was established under 
state control with a curriculum de- 
signed to meet the needs of the ex- 
panding Republic. 

Boston deserves the honor not only 
of establishing the first Latin gram- 
mar school, but also the first public 
high school. 

The establishment of this first high 
school in 1821, the English High 
School, merits consideration since its 
founding was typical of the origin of 
many of the early high schools. It 
originated at a time when Boston felt 
the need of secondary school oppor- 
tunities for those who were not going 
to college. At that time Boston pro- 
vided. free elementary school facili- 
ties up to the age of fourteen and 
secondary school opportunities by 
means of the Latin Grammar school 
beginning with age twelve. In addi- 
tion, there were private academies 
offering a variety of subjects. Since 
these academies were not an organ- 
ized part of the town school system, 
the people felt that the public school 
system should be extended upward. 
A committee made a comprehensive 
report recommending a reorganiza- 
tion of the system then in vogue. 
They criticized the length of time de- 
voted to the elementary branches 
(7 years), and recommended a short- 
ening of the period to five years and 
the establishment of a new type of 
school the curriculum of which would 
begin with the child of twelve years. 
The committee asserted this plan 
would save time and also teach those 
“early habits of industry and applica- 
tion which are so essential in leading 
to a future life of virtue and useful- 
ness.” The introduction of a different 
type of work at the age of twelve 
would be more extensive than that 
offered in the “English Grammar 
Schools,” and more in keeping with 
the changing interests of the child at 
adolescence. The seven-year elemen- 
tary school “was not sufficiently ex- 
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tensive nor otherwise calculated to 
bring the powers of the mind into 
operation nor to qualify a youth to 
fill usefully and respectably many of 
those stations, both public and pri- 
vate, in which he may be placed.” A 
century later we find similar argu- 
ments advanced for the establishment 
of junior high schools. 

The recommendations of the com- 
mittee prevailed and thus the first 
public high school came into exist- 
ence. It was, however, a school for 
boys. The passing of a strict entrance 
examination was necessary for ad- 
mission. The program of studies 
extended over three years and a Uni- 
versity trained faculty was employed. 
This school, under public control and 
support, was tuition free. 

The Boston school for girls was es- 
tablished in 1826 and at once became 
a flourishing institution. On account 
of inadequate resources, it was closed 
two years later. The Central High 
School of Chicago, established in 
1856, was the first co-educational high 
school in America. 

When the first public high school 
was established, the academy was a 
dominant institution and its friends 
did not wish to see it replaced by this 
new “people’s college.” The struggle 
to establish and maintain public high 
schools was a real one and it was not 
until 1865 that the academy had 
ceased to be a serious competitor of 
the high school in Massachusetts. By 
1840 there were only about fifty pub- 
lic high schools in America. After 
1850 the public high school grew 
rapidly in favor and importance, and 
by 1890 it had become the dominant 
secondary institution in the United 
States. The Massachusetts law of 
1827, which started the high school 
movement in Massachusetts, gave im- 
petus to the development of these 
schools in the United States. After 
the Kalamazoo Case of 1872 estab- 
lished the fact that the state had a 
legal right to use public funds for 
high school support, the chief barrier 
to the development of public high 
schools was removed. By 1890, the 
high school was accepted as an in- 
tegral part of the state common school 
system supported through taxes. 

Public high schools were estab- 
lished without question in the new 
states of the West. The battle for free 
schools, which had been fought and 
won by 1890 in the Eastern and Cen- 
tral states, was unnecessary in the 
states west of the Mississippi. Thus 
it came about that the only important 


secondary school of the Western 
states was the public high school. 
Here it found its best opportunity for 
development and expansion. 

Many questions relating to the re- 
organization of our public school sys- 
tem have always engaged the attention 
of various educational groups. Com- 
mittees and university conferences 
devote much attention to these prob- 
lems. The Committee on College En- 
trance Requirements in 1894 was of 
the opinion “that the most far-reach- 
ing reforms in secondary education 
must begin in the seventh and eighth 
grades of our schools.” 

There was appointed a Committee 
on Six-Year Courses, reporting in 
1907, 08, and ’09. It recommended a 
Six-Six plan for elementary and sec- 
ondary school organization. The Com- 
mittees on “Economy of Time” and 
on the “Reorganization of Secondary 
Education” approved the six-year 
elementary school and the Junior- 
Senior divisions of secondary educa- 
tion, and by 1910 the reorganization 
of our school system was under way. 
Junior high schools were established 
in Berkeley, California, and Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in 1909, and by 1922 there 
were nearly 1500 schools of the jun- 
ior and junior-senior types. 

Somewhat less pronounced, but no 
less significant has been the growth 
of the municipal junior college. In 
1927-28 there were 146 public and 236 
private junior colleges, enrolling some 
45,000 students. The growth of the 
junior college as a part of the sec- 
ondary school program bids fair to 
continue. The 6-4-4 plan for public 
education, that is, six years of ele- 
mentary education and eight years of 
secondary education divided into two 
four-year periods seems to be on the 
educational calendar. Such a _ pro- 
gram of secondary education if gen- 
erally adopted would not admit youth 
into industry until after the “teens.” 

The American high school, the most 
important social institution in Ameri- 
can life, has become a highly complex 
school ministering to the needs of a 
large and heterogeneous group of 
boys and girls. Its essential features 
are a component teaching staff, an 
enriched functional curriculum, a 
functional administrative and super- 
visory program, excellent instruc- 
tional materials, an effective guid- 
ance program, an adequate system of 
school records, cooperative commu- 
nity relationships, and an ample 
school plant. It is an institution of 
which only America can boast. 
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This study hall scene in the high school at Appleton, 

Wisconsin, thirty years ago, is a vivid reminder to not- 

so-old grads of the tedium of those silent hours. The 
back seats were the most desirable. 


Calisthenics, as practiced below in Los Angeles high 
schools in 1895, were the vogue in the new subject, 
physical education. The proper costume, apparently, 
was a stiff collar or a starched dress. But students did 
not have to endure this obedient martyrdom for long. 
As it has been developed, physical education has become 
one of the most popular offerings of the high school. 
























An odd variation of the 
school with separate grades 


3 


was this eight-sided building 
with six classes, one stove and 
one teacher. All students 
faced the center. Economies 
in construction and upkeep 
were effected this way. 

















1 A rectangle of logs, 

benches, 
desks, a platform for the 
master, high windows 
without views, a woodpile 
for the stove, were the 
ingredients of the sim- 
plest school-house. 
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Because there was 

no way to add ex- 
tra room to the two- 
floor school, a new 
type was invented 
which could grow in 
any direction. Other 
advantages of this 
building are that it 
separates the noisy 
music rooms, shops 
and gym from study 
rooms. One-way light- 
ing here reduces eye- 
damaging shadows. 








ent grades. 


The first advance in school 
buildings came when separate 
tooms were provided for differ- 
By this stage there 
may have been stools, desks, pens 
and copy-books. 
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4 The rising tide of enrollments, 
added another story to the school-house. Doors 












plus high land value, 


widened. Windows enlarged. With an upper floor, 
the fire hazard introduced a safety problem. 


To allow room for 

expansion, build- 
ings are located in 
open sections, prefer- 
ably near woods and 
streams for nature 
classes, near play- 
fields, away from dan- 
gers and distractions 
of busy traffic. 


Where weather 

and land costs per- 
mit, high schools in- 
clude a yard and many 
buildings. This plan 
sometimes makes bet- 
ter lighting. Note 
central heating plant. 
In crowded cities, 
schools are forced to 
expand skyward and 
students go to class in 
elevators. 
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rant’s scepter, the grammar 

master’s birch; gave woman 
rights in state and school; and privi- 
leged every boy and girl, within 
limits of social tranquillity, to de- 
velop their talents to the full. The 
ancient drillmaster on the profes- 
sorial platform, symbol of unkind 
power, gives way in the 1935 class- 
room to a companion, leader, and 
guide who meets students on their 
own plane. A friendly conference 
table is rapidly replacing the rigid 
rows of backless benches. Discipline 
is won with understanding. Free- 
dom and responsibility supplant re- 
pression, hostility, and fear. Where 
there was monotony, there is vari- 
ety. Formal abstraction yields to 
creative activity of hand, mind, and 
body. What was a shack and yard 
is a beautiful hall and garden. From 
clay is shaped the statue. 


[anes scent broke the ty- 


John Hay H. S., Cleveland > 
West H. S., Denver, Mile High Photo W 
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HIGH SCHOOL PLANT 
AND EQUIPMENT 


ROM. the one-room wooden 

shack of the old-time schoolhouse 

to the modern high school plant, 
ure the demands for space, light, 
air, shelter, protection from heat 
and cold, cleanliness, safety from fire 
and accident, comfort, and beauty. 
How engineers and architects have 
met these demands deserves more 
space, but the following scenes of 
representative high schools may indi- 
cate how much human creativeness 
the high school building demands in 
its transitional responses to the shift- 
ing needs of society. 


Above, the beautiful grounds at Arsenal Tech, Indianapolis, express the 
human need for natural surroundings and the student need for freedom 
from traffic noises and other distractions. 


Below, Castlemont H. S., Oakiand, Below, the new Brooklyn Techni- 
offers students a garden. Cali- cal H. S. Crowded, they use the 
fornia sun helps. roof for recreation. 


Above, Boynton Junior High School, Ithaca, is well 
designed for daylight, with unusually large windows 
and “blind” corners to prevent cross shadows. 


Below, the driveway at Columbia H. S., South 
Orange, touches the transport problem. Many 
students come by bus and auto. 
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Left, the tower of With- 
row H. S., Cincinnati, O., 
symbolizes the temporal 
ideals of the school as the 
church steeple symbolizes 
the spiritual ideals of re- 
ligion. Communities ex- 
press their faith in the di- 
vine spirit with a church; 
their faith in laws with a 
courthouse; their faith in 
knowledge with a school. 
These three constructions 
dominate the scene of the 
American town. 


The student who enters this lovely lobby at 
John Hay H. S., (right) Cleveland, feels 
reverent and respectful. The effect of 
such an atmosphere is sure to call for the 
student’s most earnest efforts, his sincerest 
ambitions, and his most dignified behavior. 


The reception room (below) at Ger- 
mantown Friends’ School, Philadelphia, 
expresses in its Colonial architecture, 
the modesty and simplicity with which 
it seeks to imbue its graduates. The 
walls are hung with an exhibition of 
paintings by the school’s alumni, in- 
cluding some of the finest living artists. 
Pictures such as these, flowers, and 
other decorative touches give point to 
the truism that the training of human 
beings is subtle art. The barren, 
factory-like school building is as out of 
tune as a steel mill dressed in chintz. 
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An archway at Arsenal Tech, Indianapolis. 


The library is the heart of the school. Here 
at Central H. S., Trenton, (left) lofty win- 
dows and lofty ceilings inspire lofty thoughts. 
Open book-cases and comfortab!e chairs en- 
courage readers to stay. Essential to school 
and community is the high school audi- 
torium (below). This one, at the Indus- 
trial Schoo! for Girls, Brooklyn, is notable 
for its enormous windows. Heavy curtains 
can be drawn to permit the showing of 
movies during the day. The marble sidings, 
apparently expensive, save money in the long 
run, being easier to clean and preserve. 
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The recreation field of the high school is not used for sports 
alone. In addition to pageants and field exercises, Withrow 
H. S., Cincinnati, uses the field for its spring commencement 
exercises. The high school band and faculty are seated in 
the curve of the track. The young lady, left of the goal post, 
is speaking her valedictory into a microphone connected 
with a brace of loudspeakers. The black spot behind her is 
the piano. The building behind the concrete seating section 
is a gymnasium. 





The indoor swimming pool at McClain Industrial H. S., Green- 
field, Ohio, is provided with seats for more than two hundred 
and fifty spectators, materials for all pool sports, including 
water basketball, a fernery, and, best of all, direct overhead sun- 
light. Part of the heating and filtering apparatus can be seen 
at the rear. High schools today, given the funds for operation, 
open their swimming pools to the entire community. Although 
it is an expensive asset of the instruction plant, its social and 
leisure advantages are undeniable. 
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Any group of high school students 

uses an enormous number of dishes. 

Knoxville Jr. H. S., Pittsburgh, 

washes them with this contraption, 
run by a student. 


Pgh. Press 
a te es 


Because technical students require practical experience, industrial schools are 

frequently located in industrial districts. New York’s Textile H. S. is situated in 

the garment center. The teachers lunchroom is shown above. Instruments by the 

door provide automatic control of heat and ventilation. The kitchen of Textile 
H. S. is shown below at right. 


When Lilliput cooked for Gulliver, it 

must have used pots like these below in 

Pittsburgh’s Schenley H. S. kitchen. The 

appetite of the high school student is a 
fearful thing. 


Pgh. Press 





In old Boston Latin School, boys paid their schoolmaster by 
bringing logs for his woodpile. When Textile High School is * 
cold, it simply uses these boilers. Taking care of them is a 

profession in itself. 

Under the pressure of an astound- 
ing growth in enrollment, the high 
schools so far have had an opportu- 
nity to do little more than make 
space for the thousands of students 
given to their care. The newer high 
school buildings give evidence that 
space alone is not enough. Experi- 
mental architects are devising a new 
type of high school building based 
upon its educational functions. How 
present high school classrooms have 
already been modified to allow for 
more effective instruction is appar- 
ent in the photographs dealing with 
high school subjects in the last part 
of this book. Meanwhile, on the next 
page, Mr. Moehlman describes the 
High School of the Future. 
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SCHOOLS 


OF TOMORROW 


HE SCHOOL buildings in any 

community are tangible and 

concrete. They present the 

use of land and building mate- 
rials formed into permanent struc- 
tures. Many of them are large and 
not easily hidden. They stand day 
and night as physical evidence of an 
activity and of an ideal. They are 
part of the total community social 
effort. Their character, extent, and 
type will be determined at any time 
directly by the educational policies in 
operation and the number of children 
and adults to be instructed or cared 
for in other ways. 

The field of public educational ac- 
tivity within a community is compli- 
cated just to the extent that life has 
become complicated. Education is the 
means by which each generation is 
adjusted to the environmental condi- 
tions under which we must live. So 
long as we desire to maintain the 
democratic way of life, on which all 
of our growth and development since 
the birth of the nation has taken 
place, it is fundamentally necessary 
to provide for public education in 
accord with the needs of each genera- 
tion. So long as social change con- 
tinues, public education needs will 
also change, for they are at all times 
only a reflection of community life 
about us. 

In the past the teaching profession 


a RS tt OE el 


By Arthur B. Moehlman 


Editor, The Nation's Schools 


has taken a rather narrow view of 
educational activity and has envi- 
sioned it as concentrated in the pub- 
lic school plant. This is far from 
true. The home, the church, the com- 
munity life in general, and commer- 
cial recreation agencies all contribute 
directly to the individual’s education. 
Even a classification of all institu- 
tionalized public educational agencies 
would today include, in addition to 
the public school, our libraries, mu- 
seums, art institutes, zoos, public 
auditoriums and concert halls. 

These are all definitely represented 
in our larger communities and assist 
in providing the possibilities for a 
fuller and richer individual life. In 
our small centers, they are quite gen- 
erally neglected and thus restrict the 
opportunities for the necessary en- 
richment of public education, so es- 
sential to present day conditions... . 

The educational requirements of 
our several States are changing so 
rapidly today that the current dom- 
inant type of school plant is no longer 
representative or adequate for the 
present, let alone the future. One of 
the important problems facing the 
Government is the reconstruction or 
reconditioning of at least 90 per cent 
of existing plants. As we move into 
the Age of Power we are faced with 
the problem of providing education 
for the children that is much more 


> 
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ate. 


complicated and involved than in the 
last generation. This fact is due to 
the development of the science of 
education and to the complications of 
the world in which we are now living. 

Since the purpose of education is 
to prepare the child for effective so- 
cial living, all of these major eco- 
nomic and social changes will result 
in corresponding social change in our 
schools. The next few years will see 
many changes and developments in 
the curriculum, in methodology and 
in administration. We are face to face 
with the problem of what to do with 
adults. Not only will it be exceed- 
ingly difficult in the near future for 
children under twenty years of age 
to secure employment but our active 
adults, twenty to twenty-five, will 
have much more leisure. The twenty- 
five hour week is just on the horizon. 

Provision must be made for exer- 
cise of this leisure and for the con- 
tinued education of adults both for 
vocational and recreational ends. It 
will be necessary to provide means 
whereby the local neighborhood 
groups can meet regularly in their 
schools for the study of governmental 
and local problems, for play and 
recreation, for means of expression in 
the shops and in all of the fine arts 
laboratories. 

What ray be expected then from 
the school plant of the near future? 


* Hy, 


Courtesy of Architectural Forum 


Egypt: An Italian school by Vici in Alexandria, showing 

the importance of the playground in the modern school. 

The terrace is used as a grandstand; the raised center as 
a tribune for speeches. 
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In the first place, the future plant 
must have larger sites. Twenty acres 
will be the minimum for elementary 
schools and forty acres for high- 
school buildings. The reason for 
this essential increase in the size of 
site is that the neighborhood school 
will be obliged to provide recreation 
space for both children and adults. 
For this purpose in a territory at 
least one mile square twenty acres 
represents a very minimum. The new 
site must also have space so that the 
building may be adequately land- 
scaped and screened from the street 
and the neighbors. Incidentally, a 
school site that looks like a park will 
increase surrounding property values 
rather than diminish them. 

The school site will also have a 
garden and conservatory where flow- 
ers and other desirable plantings 
may be propagated by the commu- 
nity as an incentive to home garden- 
ing. A botanist or school gardener 
will provide leadership for the de- 
velopment of home gardening. On 
summer evenings the children and 
adults of the neighborhood may bring 
their instruments for good music in 
that part of the site set apart as a 
grove. An outdoor theater will also 
provide means for neighborhood pag- 
eants and theatrical presentation. 
Each school site will offer abundant 
means for individual group expres- 
sion and for the constructive use of 
leisure in favorable weather. 

More fundamental changes will 
take place in the building itself. As 
stated earlier, a building is merely a 
concrete expression of teaching needs 
and teaching practices. The minute 
divisions of subject matter will prob- 
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ably disappear in the very near fu- 
ture to be more generally succeeded 
by six major divisions, each of which 
provides for continuity. from the pre- 
primary years through the junior 
college or higher secondary educa- 
tion. These will probably include: 
health, languages, social studies, ex- 
act science, fine arts, exploratory and 
directly vocational activity. Provision 
must be made in each building for 
training on the adult level as well 
as on the child level. 

To provide for health education 
there will be gymnasiums, swimming 
pools, sun rooms, rest rooms, cafe- 
terias, dental and medical clinics. 
Specialized units will have apparatus 
designed to assist those unfortunates 
who have been crippled by disease or 
accident. Every means to enable a 
child to develop a healthy physical 
body will logically become a part of 
the school plant. 

On the instructional side many 
changes will take place. These will 
tend to be more specialized class- 
rooms and more small centers where 
children may work individually and 
in small groups. Instead of segregat- 
ing the hard-of-hearing, the partially 
blind, and those of low mentality, 
provided they are stable emotionally, 
these atypical children will be given 
their training with specialized phys- 
ical facilities within the community 
school. Since these youngsters must 
learn to live with people who are free 
from physical and mental defects, 
they must learn in school to adjust to 
each other, instead of growing as so- 
cial misfits because of segregation. 
There are many social activities in 
which the entire group may partici- 


France: A sun-lit lunchroom in 

a school at Alfortville by Gau- 

tier, on the roof of a building 
facing the play yard. 


Courtesy of Architectural Forum 


pate, and special classrooms and ap- 
paratus may be supplied to meet their 
peculiar individual needs. 

Since much of the success of the 
new school will depend on how much 
the teaching staff knows of the indi- 
vidual child in his many and diverse 
aspects, there will be provision for 
many clinics in our new buildings. 
These will include clinics for dental, 
medical and neurological investiga- 
tion and care, and clinics for psycho- 
logical, sociological and instructional 
investigations. Children will not com- 
pete against each other in terms of 
the old mass instruction, but achieve- 
ment will be measured on the rate of 
growth possible in terms of his own 
inborn capacities and potentialities. 
Children who do not learn easily or 
who show great variations in learning 
will not be dismissed as in the past 
because they annoy the teacher, but 
will be studied by medical, psycho- 
logical, endocrinological, educational 
and sociological specialists to deter- 
mine cause and to provide remedies. 

For the social sciences in the typ- 
ical community, provisions must be 
made for small but effective anthrop- 
ological or cultural museums where 
material showing the economic, social 
and ethical evolution of man may be 
displayed and constantly used as vis- 
ual accessories. In the exact sciences, 
there will also be provision for many 
visual exhibits, including the fields of 
physics and chemistry and that of 
biology. In the natural sciences, par- 
ticularly, there will be provision for 
small but carefully chosen zoos 
through which the children may 
study the life cycles of various animal 
forms and types. 

In fine arts, the curricular 
division whose objects will 
be to provide means both of 
individual appreciation, es- 
thetics and _ self-expression, 
there will be a great exten- 
sion of facilities. Laboratories 
for drawing, ceramics, metal 
work and modeling will form 
a necessary part of the 
adult’s work as well as that 
of the child. There will be 
an art gallery in which copies 
of the treasures of the ages 
may be shown. Whether 
these exhibits will be placed 
in the corridors and rooms 
or presented in special rooms 
will depend largely on local 
policy. - 

Auditoriums or little thea- 
ters will be essential for 
adult as well as child activ- 
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ity. These rooms will also be used for 
community meetings, for social and 
political forums, for the school of the 
future must provide means whereby 
the political education of the entire 
community can be carried on contin- 
uously. No longer will it be consid- 
ered desirable to exclude political 
discussion from the schools because 
of “bad influences upon the chil- 
dren.” Instead, each school building 
will become a laboratory in practical 
politics. 

While the emphasis will probably 
be shifted from directly vocational 
to pre-vocational and exploratory 
courses in the shops, there will be 
an increase in these mechanical lab- 
oratories. They will serve as means 
of expression both for adults and 
children. Here child and adult will 
be enabled to express themselves in 
wood and metal and to carry on their 
manual hobby activities. Opportuni- 
ties will be offered for small groups 
to work together on individual and 
group ideas. 

Last of all, but decidedly not least, 
is the need for an adequate library 
in every school, officered by a teacher 
who is a librarian only in a secon- 
dary sense. Her primary activities 
are concerned with the di- 
rection and stimulation of 


A Note -on Tomorrow’s Teachers 


By Richard M. Pearson 


never dictate will be the lead- 

ers and the teachers in the 
high school of the future, to draw 
out what is strongest and finest in 
every student. Here may be the place 
for the future to make its bow to the 
past and the present. Good teachers 
have always been and always will be. 
Probably no human being who has 
gone long to school has failed to come 
sometime under the influence of a 
teacher who could inspire him to 
learn. The exceptional teacher of to- 
day will be everywhere present to- 
morrow, for the career of teaching 
will be a privileged one and only the 
finest of talents will be enlisted. 
Many will be called, but few will be 
chosen. 

The training of teachers will be es- 
tablished upon a broad base of cul- 
ture. A well grounded knowledge of 
subject-matter will be coupled with 
a true understanding of objectives 
and an intelligent ability to make all 


ane eons who guide and 


branches of the curriculum serve a 
common purpose. Naturally, teachers 
themselves will still be seeking better 
ways (we want nothing to be static), 
but we shall have passed the point of 
relying upon experimental schools to 
make guinea pigs of their students 
and pass on their scientific findings to 
the rest. Every school will be its own 
laboratory. The new will no longer be 
desirable merely because it is new, 
nor the old stigmatized because it is 
old. 

If that future is as we see it now, 
we shall not have to dig deep in 
musty volumes for slogans and catch 
phrases to sell education to the na- 
tion. Perhaps we can content our- 
selves with some such simple state- 
ment as Everett Dean Martin has 
given us: “The educated mind is not 
a mere creature of its own time. 
Education is emancipation from herd 
opinion, self-mastery, capacity for 
self-criticism, suspended judgment, 
and urbanity.” 








reading tastes. The library 
should be one of the finest 
and most attractive rooms in 
a building with plenty of 
quiet corners (and an open 
wood fire, if possible) in 
which to read for sheer en- 
joyment. The shelves should 
be filled not only with refer- 
ence books but also with the 
finest printed expressions of 
that which marks the best 
creative efforts of men in all 
countries and in all times. 
Each of these libraries should 
be specifically provided with 
one section of books bearing 
on parenthood and intelligent 
living within the family... . 

One word of caution! Many 
of our present difficulties 
are due to the manner in 
which school buildings were 
financed through long-term 
borrowing in the past. The 
best solution for financing 
buildings is a pay-as-you-go 
program. Here is an excel- 
lent point to start with Fed- 
eral aid. 

(From the Architectural 

Forum, January, 1935) 
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ENTRANCE; LIBRARY ABOVE 
RECITATION ROOMS, STUDIOS, 


SHOPS, LABS 


AUDITORIUM; MUSIC ROOMS 


ABOVE 


EXHIBITION HALL 
CAFETERIA, STUDY HALLS 
GYMNASIUM 

PARKING LOT 

MEDICAL UNIT 


The model below was designed by 
Wallace K. Harrison, A.I.A., for a 
high school serving a large com- 


munity day and night. 


Courtesy Architectural Forum 


LOCKERS; POOL BELOW 

ADMINISTRATION 

ATHLETIC FIELD 

(LEFT) STADIUM 

(RIGHT) AVIARY 

GREENHOUSE 

PERGOLA 

REPOSE AREA 

OTHER OUTDOOR SPORTS NEXT 
TO STADIUM 
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~ I WHO GOES TO jj 
efi HIGH SCHOOL * 


By Thomas H. Briggs 


The distinct character of the high school, as a 
separate educational institution, is the effect of 
the traits and habits of adolescence, that stage in 
life which is generally taken to last from the 
onset of fertility to the end of physical growth, 
or from the age of twelve to eighteen, or there- 
about. In his book, Secondary Education, 
Thomas H. Briggs devotes two excellent chap- 
ters to adolescent characteristics and their impli- 
cations for the educator. Because these chapters 
include so much which students and parents 
should know for themselves, a greatly condensed 
version of them is offered here, with the consent 
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vanity of the adolescent.” 
While average growth is 
gradual, Richmond makes the 
point that the rate of growth 
varies between different parts 
of the body as much as be- 
tween individuals. Youth is 
not only proportioned differ- 


HERE is a great deal 
about the burgeoning 
adolescent which the 
teacher and parent, no 
matter how wise, may never 
learn, but enough is definitely 
known now that it is possible 
at least to plot the position of 


youth within the area of, say, 

one city block, even though 

the exact house number can not be 
told. At the same time, individual 
boys and girls may be found at en- 
tirely opposite ends of the street with 
respect to single traits. 

The easiest, and probably most sig- 
nificant, characteristic of youth to de- 
fine is physical growth. Contrary to 
popular opinion, the average boy and 
girl grows at an eyen, steady rate. 
Excepting human  bean-stalks, of 
which there are more than a few, 
there is no period in which youth 
finds itself growing taller at the ex- 
treme rate of an inch a month. But 
the fact that growth may come early 
or late to many individual students is 
important educationally. Oversize 
children are bound to feel uncom- 
fortable if kept in classes with smaller 
children who are, nevertheless, 
equally advanced in age and in intel- 
lect. And when growth is delayed, it 
is unfair to place the smaller students 
in the same groups with their larger 
contemporaries, particularly in physi- 
cal education, where size is an im- 
portant factor in games. 

The difference in the rate of growth 
between boys and girls also has im- 
portant effects on educational prac- 
tice. Leta Hollingworth summarizes 
this as follows: “At the age of eleven 
years, boys, and girls are equal in 
weight and stature. Previous to that 
age boys are from birth slightly 
larger than girls. Then at about the 


of the author. 


age of twelve girls begin to exceed 
boys in both weight and stature... . 
Girls are typically taller and heavier 
than boys from twelve to fourteen 
years of age. After fourteen, boys 
again go beyond girls, as a compara- 
tive group, in most measurements of 
physical size.” 





NUMBER 


In 1932, there were enrolled in 
the upper four years of the public 
high schools of the United States 
5,140,021 students. Of this number, 
50.8% were girls. 

In the seventh grade, there were 
2,052,825; in the eighth, 1,681,520. 

The junior high school, where it 
has been organized, is usually com- 
prised of the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades. If the junior and 
senior high school system were 
organized in all districts, there 
would be, according to 1932 fig- 
ures, a total of 8,837,375 high school 
students. 

There were also 36,541 post- 
graduates in high school. Enrolled 
in the private and parochial sec- 
ondary schools were 403,415. 





After commenting on the rapid 
growth of hands, feet, and nose, and 
the consequent embarrassment, she 
adds: “The hairs which line the nos- 
trils are becoming stronger and 
thicker. The pores of the skin grow 
large, and in some cases the sebaceous 
glands are difficult to control, so that 
the pores become clogged. This re- 
sults in pimples and other minor fa- 
cial blemishes, which torment the 


ently from the adult; his 

chemical composition also dif- 
fers. For several years a condition of 
general instability supervenes. We 
might expect this to mean increased 
susceptibility to disease, but statistics 
do not bear out such expectation. 
“On the contrary, there is evidence 
that periods of accelerated growth 
such as occur at puberty are periods 
of increased vitality and power to re- 
sist disease.” 

The notion that adolescence is a 
critical period for the child’s health 
very likely arises from the fact that 
the effects of bad habits of food, rest, 
sleep, overwork, and overexcitement, 
which have their origin in childhood, 
become more noticeable with increas- 
ing age. Those illnesses to which 
youth is prone include: anemia, 
nosebleed, nervousness, “growing 
pains,” palpitation of the heart, and, 
especially among girls, sick-headache, 
“green sickness,’ which has been 
found in more than one-third of a 
population, chorea, and thyroid en- 
larging to goiter. But hygiene, sen- 
sible dress, and outdoor activities re- 
duce the physical complications of 
early adolescence. 

Appetites at this stage are generally 
phenomenal, like the aurora borealis. 
As the proverb says, “A growing 
youth has a wolf in his stomach.” He 
seeks food in large quantities and 
with strenuous flavors, — pungent, 
acid, or salty. At the same time, 
taste changes rapidly. The favored 
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dishes of childhood are rejected and 
old dinner-table hates become objects 
of devotion. And there is a strong 
desire to experiment with unfamiliar 
foods. It is at this time that many 
youths begin or confirm bad habits 
of selection and eating of foods, first 
find an appetite for tobacco and al- 
cohol, or perhaps experiment with 
narcotic drugs. As everyone knows, 
all adolescents do not eat ravenously, 


“Sex education in its simplest 
forms,” says Bigelow, “should begin 
in childhood in connection with home 
life, and progress continuously to 
adulthood. .. . It is a combination of 
character - education and _health- 
instruction, and therefore can not be 
combined into a few lessons.” 

In one junior high school, where 
the need was felt, there was sent to 
all parents a circular letter present- 


however; 
should be placed under 
the care of a skilled dieti- 
tian, are averse to nor- 
mally wholesome food, de- 
siring only sweets, sour 
pickles, or some other 
equally poor substitute. 

The most outstanding 
characteristic of adoles- 
scence is, of course, the 
developing sex powers. 
The physical phenomenon 
is well recognized; its ef- 
fects on the psychical as 
well as the physical or- 
ganism are not wholly un- 
derstood, even by scientific 
students. 

It is very easy to go too 
far in either direction: on 
the one hand, to consider 
sex development merely a 
simple and natural phe- 
nomenon entirely physical 
in its manifestations; and, 
on the other hand, to find 
in it the cause and direct- 
ing influence of a large 
part of man’s or woman’s 
emotions and volitions. 

Considering the extent 


a small proportion, who 


WHY HIGH SCHOOLS 
GREW 


Five Important Factors 

American traditions de- 
manded complete education 
for all as the basis of 
democratic rule. 

The invention of labor- 
saving machinery increased 
per capita wealth. 

New modes of transpor- 
tation and the growth of 
the cities made for easier 
access to schools. 

Large-scale industry, 
complex machinery, and 
business efficiency called 
for large numbers of 
trained and educated 
workers. 

Child labor declined. (In 
1900, 26% of all boys aged 
10 to 15 were gainfully 
employed. By 1920, this 
number had dropped to 
11.3%. In 1930, only 6.4% 
were working. In _ 1900, 
10.2% of all girls aged 10 
to 15 were gainfully em- 
ployed. Only 5.6% worked 
in 1920, and only 2.9% in 
1930.) 





Sympathetic and understanding 
guidance is vital to every ado- 
lescent. Below, students of 
Commercial H. S., New Haven, 
in the friendly office of their 
councilor. 


ing the reasons why each pupil 


should . have sex 
instruction beyond 
what it seemed to 
be wise to give in 
class and urging 
them to give it 
themselves, to 
have the family 
physician give it, 
or to sign a writ- 
ten approval of its 
being given by a 
representative of 


GROWTH OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL 


From 1910 to 1930, high 
schools grew 8 times as fast 


as population. 


In 1870, there were 80,227 
students enrolled 
public high schools. 
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the school, with or without their 
presence. Although the school of- 
fered to send on request a small and 
carefully selected bibliography to aid 
them if they preferred to give the 
instruction themselves, all but one 
family delegated the responsibility to 
the school. Those who gave reasons 
for their decision confessed to an ig- 
norance of what should be told and 
to a reticence that made it embar- 
rassing for them to undertake the 
obligation. The interviews with indi- 
vidual pupils, which supplemented 
the classwork in hygiene and physical 
education, were carefully prepared 
for, carried on by selected teachers, 
and from every point of view suc- 
cessful and satisfactory. 

Mental, optical, and muscular mem- 
ory continues to increase its strength: 
during the secondary school period 
at the same rate as physical growth. 
On this account, there is every reason 
for continuing a program of drill and 
practice for the purpose 
of instilling old knowledge 
as well as acquiring new. 
Drill, however, should not 
be continued beyond need, 
and it should be supple- 


in the 
mented by the use of logi- 


In 1880, there were 110,- 
277 or only 2.8% of the 
population aged 14 to 17, 
inclusive: (3,941,365) 

In 1910, there were 915,- 
061 or 12.6% of the popula- 
tion aged 14 to 17, inclu- 
sive: (7,220,298). 

In 1930, there were 4,- 
399,422 or 47% of the 
population aged 14 to 17, 
inclusive: (9,341,221). 

In 1932, this percentage 
had grown to over 50% of 
the 14 to 17 age group. 


cal systems of memory 
and reason, which youth 
finds much more interest- 
ing than drill. Once the 
accurate information is 
memorized, youth is able 
toreason, through applyin 2 
the facts, with great profi- 
ciency. Moreover, pride 
is flattered, self-respect 
enhanced, and powers 


to which youth is affected 

by the development of its 

sexual system, the school which fails 
to direct and shape adolescent atti- 
tudes toward this condition is guilty 
of a criminal lapse. Serious social 
and hygienic problems can result from 
the failure of the high school to in- 
form students correctly as to the facts 
which they can only guess about 
themselves and their relations with 
others. 

Unfortunately, adults do not al- 
ways distinguish, as they should, be- 
tween the necessary postponement of 
appetite and the wise direction of the 
tendencies toward fine social rela- 
tions. Vigorous games, hard work, 
and absorbing studies can defer this 
hunger. But to discourage or inhibit 
decent social relations between boys 
and girls provokes the danger of at- 
titudes that may seriously handicap 
happy adult marital relationships. 


Coleman Bros. 
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strengthened by the opportunity to 
exercise their thinking powers. 
“Youth shall be encouraged,” says 
Tracy, “to investigate, criticize, and 
make discoveries in the realm of 
truth.” 

Even so, while the power to think 
abstractly grows rapidly in youth, it 
is not yet mature, and it should al- 
ways be supported by concrete ex- 
ample, especially with those of less 


All nationalities share the 

high school. At Jefferson 

in Cleveland, dancing 

groups wear peasant 

tumes of their 

homeland, preserving pride 
in family tradition. 


cos- 
parents’ 


Youth’s restlessness is often 
allayed by creative activity 
for the hands, as with this 
tapestry loom, Union H. &., 
Fullerton, Cal. 


\ a 


wr 


than superior intellectual ability. It 
is not enough simply to tell the aver- 
age boy that an action which may 
injure an opponent in a game is un- 
sportsmanlike. It is necessary to go 
further and show how the thoughtless 
or impulsive use of the knee in foot- 
ball can cause permanent injury, to 
cite cases where boys have been crip- 
pled, and to prepare a list of un- 
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sportsmanlike actions. 

Finally may be emphasized what is 
quite generally recognized, that at 
adolescence there is increased in- 
elination to work in _ cooperative 
groups and increased power to do so 
effectively. This means that boys 
and girls like to undertake in small 
groups a task of large order, to plan 
for its execution, to assign the parts, 
to do their individual share, to organ- 


ize the whole, and to present to 
others the results of their labors. 
Moreover, they are able to do this 
under diminishing guidance, often 
with a surprising amount of success. 
Such cooperative group work should 
supplement individual study, for both 
kinds will be demanded outside the 
school. 

The question of keeping boys and 


girls in the same school has seldom 
been argued on its merits. Probably 
co-education is practiced in this 
country not for its superior effective- 
ness but because it costs less than 
separate schools for boys and girls. 
Of course, the practice is justified by 
tests showing that boys and girls have 
almost identical mental abilities. But 
other conditions are not so friendly to 
identical classes for boys and girls. 


Girls persist longer in high 
school, graduate in larger num- 
bers, and take most of the scho- 
lastic honors. As has_ been 
shown, this is a reflection of 
their tendency to mature earlier 
than boys. The early superior- 
ity of girls, especially in aca- 
demic fields, is an affront to the 
vanity of the boys who share 
their classes, quite enough to 
make the boys hostile to their 
studies. Girls also have an ad- 
vantage of personality, being 
more docile than boys, neater in 
their written work, more re- 
sponsive in class, and quicker to 
volunteer recitations. At this 
period, too, girls have fewer 

outside interests in machinery, group 
games, or hikes. Conventionally, they 
are held at home while boys are more 
free to go their willful ways. 

The deduction to make from this 
contrast between the sexes seems to 
be that boys and girls should be 
separated in most classes in the sec- 
ond and third year of.junior high 

(Continued on page 60) 
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HOW THE HIGH SCHOOL 


.E American High School is 

one of the few billion dollar in- 

dustries. Its successful manage- 

ment requires the best brains 
and the most advanced technology 
that society can provide. No other 
business can compare with the high 
school in the difficulty of its problems, 
because the high school deals wholly 
with that most delicate and mercurial 
of all commodities: the human being. 
Man has proved his ability to conquer 
the inanimate forces of nature, but 
the art of controlling his own forces 
and directing them to the most use- 
ful ends of society is still in the creep- 
ing stage. For the emergence of a 
reliable technique for this art, this 
nation is indebted to the educators, the 
teachers and officials who daily face 
the problem of running our high 
schools. 


Administrator and Supervisor 


The ideal administrator of the high 
school is a man Emerson would call 
“Brother!” Wellington would wring 
his hand. Leonardo, Bacon, Pasteur, 
Voltaire, and Tolstoy might gather at 
his table. Nor would they be sur- 
prised to break bread there with a 
fish peddler and a carpenter. He is a 
man to be respected and beloved by 
the great and the lowly. 

Where the average parent would 
be harassed by no more than half a 
dozen young boys and girls, the ad- 
ministrator has charge of hundreds, 
even thousands whom he must lead 
creditably or reap a gale of criticism. 
From this point of view alone, it is 








Offices of the ad- 
ministrator in 
Textile H.S., New 
York City, with 
table for faculty 


conferences. 


Dr. William A. 
Wetzel, retired 
principal of Cen- 
tral H.S., Trenton, 
N.J., is caught in 
a mood typical of 
the thoughtful 
educator. 


small wonder that the administrator 
needs all the graces and virtues that 
life can bestow, plus a rabbit’s foot 
in his hip pocket. The work requires 
the sagacity of an owl, the patience 
of a stone, the energy of a volcano. 
He must be a scholar, versed in all 
the culture of the world, and yet a 
plain man, able to exchange ideas 
with a slow child or a distressed par- 
ent. He must be a hard business man, 
capable of directing a huge tangle of 
affairs, but he must also have the 
vision of a poet, if he is to direct his 
labors correctly. At public affairs, 
he needs the enthusiasm of a master 
showman; in private he has to be a 
philosopher and something of an as- 
cetic. He must be a master of finance 








and a child psychologist. To discour- 
age sentimentality, it is his réle to set 
the good example of vigor almost to 
the point of callousness; vet he has to 
be able to show on occasion the sym- 
pathy and tenderness of a loving par- 
ent. In his dealings with the town 
fathers, he is obliged to combine the 
wisdom of a statesman with the guile 
of a politician. He must be flexible 
enough to adapt his program to the 
needs and traditions of the commu- 
nity, and he must have the steel in 
his character to change the character 
of that community when it does not 
serve the best interests of the ma- 
jority. In short, he must be a high- 
powered miracle man, capable of ac- 
cepting the heaviest responsibility in 
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Daily assemblies unify the student body besides providing 

speakers, music, and such announcements as are not printed 

in the school paper nor broadcast over the school address 
system. 


School store, right, at West H.S., Salt Lake City. 


Schools must keep permanent inven- (Central H.S., Trenton). Mt. Leba- 
tory of students. Tardy ones, above, non (Pittsburgh) H.S. students, right, 
report to the principal’s secretary run their own attendance board. 


Duplicating machines to print examinations, lesson assignments, and 

school papers, are usually run by commercial students, as at John 

Hay H.S., Cleveland. (Photo by Conner. Above, Pgh. Press). 
Student banks teach how to handle money intelligently. 


Usually, as at Roosevelt H.S., Washington, left, students 
work with faculty guidance. (Rideout photo). 
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Because shifting the burden of authority from the 
faculty to the students gives the teacher less work, the 
student more self-respect, student councils help enor- 
mously to govern school routine. This one is at Pine 
Manual Training H.S., Ansonia, Conn. 


Knowledge of the power and use of the ballot starts 
early in Chicago high schools, not only as democratic 
training, but also as a means cf running school affairs 


As an example of how far student participation in 

school administration has gone, the Chicago student 

council below is preparing recommendations for the 

study materials to be used in high school classes, on the 
basis of their personal experience. 
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Traffic management, the job of moving students from 
one spot to another without delay or accident, is no 
mean problem. A variation of the one-way street is the 
solution offered above by the architect of Detroit's 
Cooley H.S. Stairways make the worst traffic snarls. 


To prevent street accidents about the schools, students 
establish their own patrols. No motorist dares flout 
safety regulations set by youngsters at Westport Jr. H.S., 
Kansas City, Mo. (Photo, Nat'l Jr. Safety Council.) 


A sample of the crowded conditions schools must meet. 
Appleton (Wis.) H.S., below, provides for 1200 students 
in a building built for 500. The lockers handle clothes 
and books efficiently but also demand passage space. 





tudents 
clothes 
space. 
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society: the future of the human race. 

Of course, the figure discussed here 
is a paragon which exists to a large 
extent only in hope and imagination. 
Men of such quality, if they live, may 
be inclined to seek a job involving 
less strain, and abuse, and ingratitude. 
But every successful high school ad- 
ministrator must possess these char- 
acteristics to a large degree. Further- 
more, he must have the assistance 
and cooperation of an equally well- 
endowed group of teachers. 

The colonial schoolmasters in- 
cluded a few scholars of professional 
standing, but more often they were 
dissenting young clergymen without 
a flock, or a mixed lot of indentured 
servants, educated rogues, and adven- 
turers. Professional training for 
teachers began seriously with the 
academies and, later, normal classes 
in the high school, but until then, a 
dearth of teachers had popularized 
the famous Lancaster system in which 
one instructor handled hundreds of 
students by appointing the brighter 
ones as assistants. 

Today, the high school teacher must 
be qualified with at least a regular 
college career and a minimum num- 
ber of hours of practice teaching, in 
most communities. The technical re- 
quirements in New York City are so 
strict that Einstein himself may not 
teach mathematics there except by 


special permission. The great service 
of the teachers’ colleges in the last 
few years has been to meet these re- 
quirements with graduates who an- 
swer the most exacting demands. The 
tendency in modern education is to 
place more and more confidence in 
the personal ability of the individual 
teacher. To justify this theory, men 
and women of exceptional independ- 
ence, intelligence, and courage are 
proving their mettle in the high 
schools, despite the fact that society 
asks far too much of them, and gives 
much too little. 

Salary schedules, job tenure, vaca- 


Students are frequently ab. 
taught to handle the 
school’s projection ma- 
chines themselves, for 
shows and illustrated lec- 
tures. Movies at John 
Hay H.S., Cleveland 
(right) are shown every 
noon. Admission: two 
cents. 


It is not unusual for stu- 
dents to help build addi- 
tions to the school, as 
these boys are doing at 
Fryeburg Academy, Me. 
Boys at Germantown 
Friends School, Philadel- 
phia, last year built their 
own forge house. 
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tions, retirements, pensions, and pro- 
motions have made the lot of the 
teacher in some communities rather 
enviable, but on the average their 
work and their wage is none too re- 
warding. Small wonder that the 
turnover in the profession is enough 
to make most employment managers 
gasp with pain. 

Despite the relatively meager re- 
wards and the comparatively low so- 
cial standing of the educator in this 
country, the profession does attract 
men and women of rare ability and 
character, who are drawn by a force 
without which the race might well be 








lost: the desire to make the next gen- 
eration better than the last. Each 
time the human race, bankrupt physi- 
cally and morally by the latest war 
or catastrophe, threatens to throw in 
the cards and go back to the caves, 
there are always a few of these per- 
sistent fellows to plead for “Just one 
more round!” And the game against 
the adversary, Ignorance, goes on. 
The duties of administration in- 
clude purchase of equipment, build- 
ing management, personnel manage- 
ment, financial management, traffic 
management, planning the program of 
studies, public relations, explaining 
school work to students and teachers, 
checking the performance of students 
and teachers, direction of school re- 
search and experiment, coordination 
and integration of all school activities, 
provision for exceptional children, in- 
suring attendance, and, occasionally, 
personal instruction. Where the school 
district includes both a superintendent 
and a high school principal, the su- 
perintendent shoulders many of the 
principal’s burdens. There are also 
schools which employ a separate pur- 
chasing agent, business manager, and 
building supervisor, leaving the prin- 
cipal free for purely educational 
activities. But in the smaller communi- 
ties, the principal hoes his row alone. 
In concrete detail, these duties in- 
clude opening the building every day 
at eight-thirty in all health and 
weather; apprehending boys who 
carve their initials on the wood-work; 
advising the Smith boy against going 
further with his Latin studies since 
he is not to go to college; explaining 
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While they are looking 
after the school grounds, 
students learn about gar- 
dening and entomology 
(bugs). The boy with the 
insect spray at Terrebonne 
H.S., Houma, La., is ac- 
companied by a supervisor 
and an understudy. 


This cabin in the wood, 
below, was built by students 
at Ellerbe (N. C.) H.S., 
for the school’s social gath- 
erings and for picnics of 
the adult community. So- 
cial affairs occupy a large 
and significant share of 
the high school program. 


the relation between the harmonies 
of the Parthenon and the sloping cor- 
ners of a desk; conducting the morn- 
ing assembly or chapel exercises; 
preventing crowding on the stair- 
ways; issuing sickness excuses; ad- 
dressing the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation on student morality; writing 
the report of an experimental. course 
in racial literature for negro students; 
pushing the demand for shop equip- 
ment with the school-board; or set- 
tling the dispute between the dancing 
chorus and the basketball team for 
the use of the gymnasium. With so 
much detail in mind, it is no simple 
task to keep in mind the primary 
functions and the fundamental ob- 
jectives of secondary education. 

Practices vary as much as person- 
alities among the various high schools 
with respect to the authority of the 
administrator. State boards of edu- 
cation, accrediting organizations, local 
school boards, and to a much less ex- 


tent, federal regulations, exercise a 
varying amount of influence on the 
head of the school. It is believed that 
the most satisfactory arrangement oc- 
curs where the state demands high 
professional qualifications of the 
school staff and allows the local 
groups a wide latitude in developing 
their individual programs under state 
leadership. Usually the influence of 
the local board of education is rela- 
tively small, but one of the exacting 
jobs of the administrator is to keep 
the board in a happy cooperative 
frame of mind. When the board does 
take a hand in the high school man- 
agement, it usually confines itself to 
the business affairs. Boards as a rule 
are quick to recognize executive abil- 
ity and leadership in the adminis- 
trator. Depending on the extent of 
control, it is quite easy for the edu- 
cator to degenerate, on the one hand, 
into a petty czar or, on the other, 


into a clerk. It is a tribute to the 
virility of democracy in the schools 
that. such instances are exceptional. 
It is interesting to note that in one 
school after another the principal is 
seen organizing the teachers and the 
students to undertake a greater share 
of responsibility. Today, the super- 
visor has come to be thought of by 
many teachers not as a visitor of 
wrath but as a consultant whose at- 
tention is conferred only upon re- 
quest. Similarly, the students, given 
a greater share in the management 
of the high school, have come to 
recognize that their supervisors are 
not antagonists but leaders. In the 
accompanying pages are many pic- 
tures showing students assisting at all 
manner of tasks about the schools. 
This work gives them experience as 
well as a feeling without which they 
would never reach mental maturity. 
It is indeed the skilled administrator 
who shares work with his students. 
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The school as a center of community entertainment usually waits 

like the mountain for Mahomet. Students at Cheyenne Mountain 

School, Colorado Springs, go on tour, almost like a basketball 

team, in their own bus, to perform folk dances for neighboring 
communities. 











An exhibition like that held below by Oakland, Cal., high 
schools has many causes and effects. For the student, it 
is a culminating point of the year’s work, the immediate 
fruit of his labors. It gives a sense of pride and achieve- 
ment. For the school, it is a demonstration of its worth 
and efficiency. The exhibition tells parents important 
news about their children. It tells elementary students 
what lies ahead of them in high school. And it tells the 
tax-payer how much his dollars are buying for the next 
generation. 





Conducting the student cafeteria might be an ex- 

pensive business were it not for student assistants, 

like these at Malverne (N. Y.) H.S. Usually vo- 

cational instruction accompanies this work, which 

may also be rewarded with free meals and financial 
support for those in need. 


In most cities and in rural districts, where 

students have no time to go home to lunch, 

the school cafeteria provides both a super- 

vised diet and low cost meals. (Cooley H.S., 
Detroit.) 
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Special educational exhibits are often planned by 
teachers, in addition to the regular course of study, as 
methods of directing students’ interests into new fields. 
These students are showing a collection of unusual 
Chinese and European books at Rockford (Ill.) H.S. 
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Rural Schools 


Small a 


By FRANK W. CYR 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


and R. F. LITTLE 
Principal, Ellerbe High School, 
Ellerbe, N.C. 


HILE CELEBRATING 300 

years of secondary educa- 

tion in America, it is par- 

ticularly fitting that we 
consider the small high school. When 
secondary education was born on this 
continent and for years afterward, all 
high schools were small. Even today 
over half of the high schools in the 
United States have an enrollment of 
one hundred pupils or fewer. 

What is the small high school do- 
ing after 300 years of history? The 
picture has some dark aspects. Dur- 
ing more recent years, with increasing 
enrollments, large high schools have 
sprung up with such dramatic rapid- 
ity that the small school has been 
often overlooked. The small school 
was then left to imitate as best it 
could the methods of the large school. 
As long as the curriculum was in 
terms of subject-matter rather than 
the needs of the child, the small 
school was at a disadvantage. It can 
never provide within its walls a large 


number of subject-matter specialists. 
Its buildings are often ill-adapted to 
the teaching of small groups, its 
pupil-teacher ratio is low, making 
per pupil cost high, and at the same 
time teachers are often required to 
teach five or six subjects in different 
fields. 

But there are many evidences that 
the small school is coming into its 
own. The modern philosophy of edu- 
cation requires that the child be 
taught in terms of his particular in- 
terests, abilities, and capacities and 
in terms of his environment. This 
gives the small school all the advan- 
tages that come from teaching small 
groups where the teacher personally 
knows the pupils and their back- 
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Tuscaloosa County H. S., Northport, Ala., 
above, rates as one of the best equipped 
schools in the state, as a result of the 
cooperation of civic groups with the school 
head. This beauty spot on the grounds of 
modest Ellerbe School (N. C.), described 


on this page, was created by students. 


ground, and where the work of the 
school can be much more effectively 
related to the life of the community. 

Many examples of small schools 
which are doing outstanding work 
could be given if space permitted. 
However, examples of two of the ac- 
tivities of one progressive school will 
show what can be done under difficult 
circumstances. At Ellerbe, North 
Carolina, the curriculum of the high 
school is developed in terms of com- 
munity life. Activity is the key word. 
In many schools the activity is on the 


Building this slat-house was the first step taken by 
Ellerbe students toward obtaining an attractive en- 


vironment for their community. 


part of the teacher trying to get the 
students to take in information, cut 
and dried and handed to them. At 
Ellerbe the activity is on the part of 
students. 


Tree and Shrub Nursery 


The student-activity of the school 
nursery, for trees and shrubs, exists 
because there was a need for it. The 
community, located on poor, sandy 
soil has never been very prosperous. 
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At the beginning of the nursery work, 
the grounds to many of the homes 
were bare, having no trees or shrubs 
on them. The school grounds and 
church grounds of the community, 
likewise, had never had much gar- 
dening. 

The students learned at school that 
environment has an important bear- 
ing on one’s life. They wanted more 


beautiful home, church, and school 
grounds. But how could they get the 
money to buy plants? They finally 
decided to try to grow the plants 
themselves. How should they begin, 
and how could plants be grown? 
These and many other questions 
came up which needed an answer. 
Here was an opportunity for coopera- 
tive planning and cooperative effort. 

The work began in the spring of 
1927 with students bringing into the 
classroom armfuls of shrubbery, from 
which hundreds of cuttings were 
made. The first cuttings were of 
abelia, euonymus, ligustrum amu- 
rense, spireas, deutzias, weigelias, 
willows, and a few other plants. 
These cuttings were set out in a slat 
house which the students made from 
scrap lumber. At the same time seed 
of Carolina cherry laurel, arborvitae, 
ligustrum japonicum, ligustrum luci- 
dum, and ligustrum nepalense were 
planted in well prepared beds in the 
slat house. The following spring hun- 
dreds of plants were rooted and ready 
to be moved to open ground. By fall, 
plants were available for ornamental 
purposes. 

At this point the need for a class in 
landscape gardening became evident 
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and the classes in Vocational Agricul- 
ture were given instruction in the 
proper arrangement of shrubbery, 
vines, trees, walks, and drives, to get 
the best landscape effect. Then began 
the interesting work of improving the 
school grounds. The first big job was 
to fill up a ditch about three hundred 
feet long, ten feet wide, and five feet 
deep. Before attempting this task, it 
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was necessary to make plans so that 
each individual taking part would 
know exactly what to do. The work 
was organized by dividing the stu- 
dents into groups, each with a cap- 
tain. Approximately one hundred 
boys worked on this job. Ten mules 
and several trucks were kept busy on 
the grading for an entire day. 

After the grading, a Bermuda grass 
lawn was planted by the students, 
and layouts were made for walks, 
drives, and the shrubbery. Large, 
thrifty plants were set around each 
of the three buildings on the grounds. 
Thirteen hundred feet of hedge plants 


curved along the border of the circu- 
lar drive ways, and several shrubbery 
triangles were designed and planted. 
The tennis court on the grounds was 
landscaped with nearly one hundred 
plants. Two large brick columns were 
built at the entrance to the grounds 
and covered with ivy. Hundreds of 
oaks, willows, cedars, Carolina cherry 
laurels and other trees were planted 


Fifteen years ago transportation 

to rural consolidated schools was 

a horse and buggy affair. (Left, 

Charleston Township School, 

Tioga County, Penna.). Today, 

motor buses round up the student 
body. 


Rural Bentley, Kansasg, high 
school students, below, piled in 
their school motor bus for a 
thirty-day tour of the eastern 
United States. This liberal edu- 
cation by travel, conducted by 
their principal, cost $36 per pupil. 





by students on the school grounds. 
So great was the interest in im- 
proving the school grounds, that it 
was decided to broaden the work so 
as to take in the homes of the stu- 
dents of Vocational Agriculture and 
Home Economics. Six hundred plants 
from the nursery were given to mem- 
bers of these classes to decorate the 
grounds of their homes. Over one 
hundred families have benefited. 
The nursery has been self support- 
ing. Hundreds of plants used on the 
grounds have cost the school nothing, 
and no money from school funds has 
ever been put into the project. The 
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agricultural students who financed the 
enterprise have been reimbursed from 
the sale of plants. Besides this, they 
have been repaid a thousand times 
through knowing that they have 
served their school, and their com- 
munity well, and that their work has 
had a good influence on the life of 
every student who has attended since 
the project of beautification began. 
Today even the smallest children love 
the plants and love to care for them. 
They have learned to realize that 
beautiful plants are living things, and 
have been placed there for their own 
enjoyment. Eight other schools in the 
state have started nursery work as a 
result of interest created by Ellerbe. 


The Print Shop 


Another effective type of teaching 
was developed when an old discarded 
printing outfit was resurrected and a 
print shop set up. The printing press, 
which was originally an excellent 
Chandler-Price machine, had been 
completely torn apart. Because of 
long disuse, it had become rusty. The 
shafting and various other parts of 
the machine were missing; the rollers 
were dry and cracked; and, generally, 
the press appeared to be irreparable. 
The entire lot of type—about fifty 
fonts—was completely pied. All sizes 
and kinds were jumbled. 

Despite the apparent hopelessness 
of the task, however, a group of 
Ellerbe students began to repair and 
reassemble the outfit. Weeks of hard 
work followed. The mechanism of 
the discarded press was_ scraped, 
cleaned, and oiled. A few new parts 
were ordered, and the machine was 
restored to excellent condition. Later, 
the type was put into its proper cases 
and arranged for the compositors. 

Obviously, the next step necessary 
was that the students learn to use the 
equipment and to manage the shop 
efficiently. Through their own per- 
sistent efforts and with the aid given 
them by a local man who knew some- 
thing of printing, the boys soon ac- 
quired a rudimentary knowledge of 
the art. Through constant practice, 
they gradually became adept in set- 
ting type, making up forms, operating 
the press, and performing other duties 
of the print shop. 

The first issues of the school paper, 
“Activities,” appeared about one 
month after the print shop was estab- 
lished. It was only a single small 
sheet, but it represented many hours 
of hard labor. The high school stu- 
dents themselves were solely respon- 
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The sound of Kellogg’s 


Rice Krispies is always 


inviting. And so is the taste! No other rice cereal is so crisp 


and crunchy — or has the same delicious flavor. 


Rice Krispies with milk or cream are a nourishing food and 


easy to digest. Extra delicious with fruits or honey added. A fine 


bedtime snack because they promote restful sleep. Grocers 


everywhere sell Rice Krispies in the red-and-green package. 


The wAxTITE bag inside the package keeps Rice Krispies oven- 
fresh. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. Quality guaranteed. 


Listen!—get hungry 





sible for its composition and make-up. 
They wrote the articles, set the type 
by hand, did the proof-reading, made 
corrections, made up the forms, and, 
finally, did the printing. This was 
indeed a big job for students who in 
the beginning knew nothing about the 
mechanical side of a print shop and 
its use in a school publication. 

The print shop is now recognized 
as one of the most valuable assets to 
the school. Already it has given 
scores of students excellent training 
in journalistic work and in the me- 
chanical make-up of a newspaper. 
The training is regarded as so valu- 
able and thorough that a unit of credit 


is allowed for each year of work com- 
pleted in the shop. The students have 
set their own rigid requirements for 
passing the course. At the present 
time, both boys and girls are availing 
themselves of the advantages offered 
by this branch of vocational training 
and are proving for themselves and 
others that the keynote to a liberal 
education is to learn by doing. 

These two enterprises which grew 
out of the resources available and 
which developed initiative and ability 
to think independently on the part of 
the students, illustrate the type of ac- 
tivities which the small high school 
can most effectively carry on. 
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UNDREAMED-OF a 


You are going to accomplish great things, 
Mr. and Miss Highschool Student. The future 
is crowded with possibilities for splendid 
achievement in engineering, in business and 
in the professions. 

Success is your distant goal, and lest it 
grow dim, the machines and methods of IBM 
are today offered to aid your instructors, to 
save time and thus to facilitate the success of 
your ambitious plans. 

International Self-Regulating Time Systems 
provide a most effective means of controlling 
time throughout an entire school building. 
They assure full time for every class. They 
eliminate waste, hurry and confusion, and 
substitute regularity and efficiency. 

International Central Control Radio Music 
and Speech Equipment makes it possible for 
news and world important events to be re- 
ceived in every class room . . . Also, this 
equipment materially increases administra- 
tive efficiency. With a microphone on his 
desk, the principal maintains an intimate, 
personal contact with every student and in- 
structor—without leaving his office. 

Other International devices of outstanding 
importance to modern schools are Interna- 
tional Electric Fire Alarm Systems, Intercom- 
municating Telephone Systems and Labora- 
tory Experimental Panels. 
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INTERNATIONAL B 


GENERAL OFFICES: 270 BROADWAY, NE 
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TOMORROW 


American business is looking to the youth 
of today for aid, guidance and control in 
the years to come. New fields, new develop- 

International ments and ideas are waiting to test your zeal. 
ing Machine And, you will tackle them with machines and 
by methods whose accuracy and speed will 
help you reach maximum efficiency. 
International Electric Accounting and Tab- 
ulating Machines are of particular interest to 
the modern student. Through the medium of 
punched tabulating cards, these machines 
automatically provide complete printed re- 
Sell Resisting ports concerning any phase or branch of 
Electric Time = “ ‘ 
and Program business—at any time. They furnish accurate, 
detailed accounting reports and statistical 
records with greatest possible speed. 
The International Electric Accounting 
Method is bringing speed, accuracy, and 
economy to thousands of business and gov- 
ernmental organizations. It is also taking care 
of the accounting and statistical needs of many 
famous schools and colleges. 
(aif Biecteie) : Other important International Business Ma- 
chines include the Electromatic (All-Electric) 
Typewriter and the famous line of Interna- 
tional Scales. New, illustrated booklet, 
Soseanetons Soe Modern Methods for Modern Business Needs, 


: . ' -_ aa 
Mailing Scale. Equipment. gives detailed information regarding all IBM 


equipment. Send for free copy today. 
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A representative group of the 
more than 700 models of 


International Business Machines Se 


MACHINES CORPORATION 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 





FOOD 


The food values of artichokes, avocados, and 
anchovies; the use of garlic and paprika; the 
seven-course meal; these aids to appetite 
are taught in home economics. Physical edu- 
cation helps to keep appetites robust 
throughout life. Business courses tell stu- 
dents to budget a fixed and irreducible 
amount for food. Economics warns students 
against food frauds, which pirate honest 
business. The result: Good Eating. 


CLOTHING 


Dignity in high school calls for neat and 
careful dress: Unwritten law in all high 
school groups obliges every member to dress 
up to a standard set by the leaders. 
Parties, proms, sports, and entertainments 
demand evening wear, sports outfits, and 
costumes. Guidance courses also impress 
students with the desirability of attractive 
personal appearance as a social asset. Re- 
sult: Good Grooming. 


HOMES 


Modern high schools by their architecture 
and by their attractive, landscaped grounds 
improve the appearance of a neighborhood. 
As a community center, the high school of- 
fers many cultural attractions to the adult 
population. Parents with character, intent 
upon the welfare of their children, seek 
homes near the best high schools. Result: 
Good Land Values. 


FURNISHINGS 


High school students move constantly in an 


environment of fine furnishings, artistic 
fixtures, modern lighting, pictures, and 
statuary. Art and history classes stimulate 
their imaginations toward making homes 
colorful and edifying. Home economics cot- 
tages teach what articles are needed in a 
comfortable room. Science interests stu- 
dents in new materials and gadgets. Result: 
Decorative Homes. 
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HIGH SCHOOLSB! 


Two Pages for Hard.}-B 


Hard-headed men (Behind that rough 
exterior there hides a sentimentalist) often 
shout in voices eloquent with scorn about 
the waste, extravagance, and foolishness 


‘Nagy 
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of education. Truly practical men and 
women, however, see a dollars-and-cent; 
justification for the high school which 
speaks louder than the combined plain 


ogy for 


school w 
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BUILD BUSINESS 


-Botled Business Men 


of the hard-pressed taxpayers. An apol- 
ogy for this mercenary view of the high 
ghool would be offered were it not that 
all the rest of this book is concerned with 
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the true function, the social significance 
of education. Surely, if Man may have 
a hundred pages, Mammon may have two 
Pages. 


HOUSEHOLD 
EQUIPMENT 


Food, power, and manufacturing companies 
frequently sponsor institutes and demonstra- 
tions for adults who are unfamiliar with 
modern technical advances in the home. 
High schools teach the use of all types of 
home equipment in home economics and in 
practical science, and industry saves promo- 
tion costs. Society saves in time and labor; 
increased production and more comforts! 
Result: Efficient Homes. 


PAPER 
AND PRINTING 


After elementary schools have taught the 
mechanics of reading, high schools develop 
the practice. Besides being a primary con- 
sumer of printed matter, the high school 
also instills the habit of reading books, 
newspapers, and magazines in most of its 
students. The fixing of the reading habit in 
youth helps to support the $2 billion graphic 
arts industry. Result: Wide Reading. 


FARM 
MACHINERY 


Over a quarter of a million high school stu- 
dents are enrolled in vocational agriculture 
courses under the Smith-Hughes Act. Up- 
and-coming young farmers learn the latest 
in tractors, cream separators, and power- 
engines as they study management of dairy, 
plantation and ranch. Producers and con- 
sumers, they are the bulwark of our eco- 
nomic life. Result: Prosperous Farms. 


TRAINED 
HANDS 


Vocational courses offered in the modern 
high school include every conceivable phase 
of commerce and industry. The job appli- 
cant, with ink still wet on his diploma, 
carries the equivalent of a year’s experience 
in employment, plus a background which no 
experience outside the school can provide. 
The high school is becoming the municipal 
employment office. It teaches skills and at- 
titudes. Result: Good Work. 
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’ (Continued from page 44) 
school. On the other hand, they 
should continue to attend the same 
building, to preserve as far as pos- 
sible natural relations between the 
groups. While separation is already 
practiced in shop and gym, it is also 
desirable in literature classes. The 
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understanding, sympathy, and help. 

The condition of extreme enthusi- 
asm may lead to a persistence of 
physical or mental activity beyond 
the limit of human endurance. Un- 
less controlled, students may injure 
themselves permanently, developing 
enlarged hearts or nervous break- 


emotional element in lit- 
erature should be stressed 
constantly, and neither sex 
at this age is likely to ex- 
press itself emotionally 
without embarrassment in 
the presence of the other, 
except, of course, in pri- 
vate. Separation would 
also seem justified in sci- 
ences, especially those 
involving physical phe- 
nomena with which boys 
are more familiar than 
girls. 

Violent emotional dis- 
turbances are common to 
all young people, for many 
complex causes. Thwarted 
and deferred sex impulses 
may result in moodiness, 
depression, and rebellion; 
or they may drain off into 
love of mankind and en- 
thusiasm for altruistic ser- 
vice. Changing habits, in 
the adjustment for matur- 
ing life of increased re- 
sponsibility and freedom, 
is likely to produce gloom, 
as a change of habit 
usually does. And a dawn- 
ing realization of the mys- 
tery of life, an earnest 
seeking to find the right 
direction, uncertainty as 
to future vocation, social 
position, and immortality 
—all these are among the 
causes of emotional dis- 
turbances that appeal for 





RURAL AND URBAN 
DISTRIBUTION 

Of 22,237 high schools re- 
porting to the Office of 
Education in 1930, 12,007 
had enrollments of less 
than 100 students. There 
were only 161 high schools 
which enrolled more than 
2,500 students, and of these, 
29 enrolled more than 5,000 
students. Only one, De- 
Witt Clinton in New York, 
exceeded 10,000. 

In cities of more than 
2,500, there were enrolled 
in 1930 in the four years of 
high school 3,216,073 stu- 
dents. In places of less 
than 2,500, the four years 
of high school enrolled 
1,923,948 students. (Incor- 
porated places of 2,500 pop- 
ulation or more are counted 
as urban. In 1930, 56.2% of 
the population would be 
classed as urban on this 
basis.) 

The approximate propor- 
tion of rural children of 
the ages 14 to 17 attending 
high school in 1929-30 was 
about 39%. The percent- 
age of urban children of 
high school age attending 
school was 58%. In Cali- 
fornia, the percentages are 
30.8 for rural communities 
and 93.9 for urban com- 
munities. 


The high school dance or- 
chestra, below, at Brecken- 
ridge, Texas, is one of many 
groups which develop new 
interests for students. The 
high schools boast over 100,- 
000 musical organizations, 
with over 1,500,000 mem- 
bers. 


downs. By recog- 
nizing this period- 
ic burst of energy, 
by directing it to 
worth - while ac- 
tivities, and by as- 
suring gratifying 
successes, the 
school can aid in 
setting up one of 
the most valuable 
habits of life. Of 
course, direction 
of the emotions 





the high school period, people are so 
set in their habits that relatively little 
change can be effected. Types of be- 
havior that are set in the high school 
are likely to persist until death. 


Religion and Skepticism 


Adolescence is the period at which 
the great majority of those who join 
a church seek membership. The 
curve of “conversion” is highest at 
sixteen. 

At the opposite pole, adolescence is 
also often a time of profound skepti- 
cism. While a skeptic is not a crimi- 
nal, some comment on the nature of 
adolescent skepticism is seen in our 
crime statistics. These show that the 
peak of juvenile delinquency is 
reached almost at the same age that 


birth and last indefinitely, but after 


should begin at 


WHAT A HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENT COSTS 


To send one student 
through one year of high 
school in New Jersey costs 
$166.54. 

To send one student 
through one year of high 
school in Arkansas costs 
$32.78. 

The average annual cost 
of each high school student 
in the US. is about $100.00. 

For instruction, the aver- 
age yearly cost for each 
student is about $58.60. 

For school control, the 
average yearly cost for 
each student is about $3.50. 

For textbooks, the aver- 
age yearly cost for each 
student is about $1.00. 

For school supplies, the 
average yearly cost for 
each student is about $2.10. 

For running expense, the 
average yearly cost for each 
student is about $18.60. 

For new plant, etc., the 
average yearly cost for 
each student is about $9.70. 

For interest, the average 
yearly cost for each stu- 
dent is about $6.50. 


chalks up the most religious conver- 


sions. Thus, youthful 
crime may appear to be a 
product of the same emo- 
tional disturbance that 
leads to church affiliation. 

Most criminals begin 
their careers during ado- 
lescence. Moreover, though 
many adolescent criminals 
straighten out, the major- 
ity reappear in court later. 
Such facts should shock 
anyone into realizing the 
responsibility of the school 
of moral education. Psy- 
chologists feel that the so- 
cial responsibility of the 
high school is even broader. 
“One ill-balanced adoles- 
cent may grow up to suf- 
fer all his life—and to 
make others suffer—from 
moodiness, depression, 
anxiety, tantrums, un- 
founded suspicions, ideas 
(Concluded on page 70) 
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OW TO TEACH is a question for 
H which the schools are con- 

stantly finding new answers; 
most of them right, too. In the old 
days, the birch-rod was undoubtedly 
the most popular persuader. School- 
masters then did not need behavior 
psychology to tell them that learning 
is hastened when errors are accom- 
panied by pain. In 1845, floggings 
occurred at the rate of one every six 
minutes. But dissatisfaction with the 
birch-rod system was only one of 
many incentives for finding better 
ways to teach. Curious masters ex- 
perimented in their  class-rooms. 
Teachers’ colleges advanced a more 
humane educational philosophy. And 
many publishers and manufacturers 
contributed generously and signifi- 
cantly to the technical improvement 
of high school training. 

To understand the story of this 
technical improvement, one must 
know both the equipment of the 
school and the way students learn. 
It is as much a matter of materials 
as of method. 

School equipment used primarily 
for teaching, includes blackboards, 
films, slides, charts, globes, and, above 
all, textbooks. Equipment like this, 
used in nearly all subjects in the pro- 
gram of study, is known as the 
general materials of instruction. 
Other equipment (acids, spring- 
boards, thermometers, violins) being 
restricted almost to a single subject, 
is known as special apparatus. 

Special apparatus is discussed in 
turn with each subject in the program 
of study. This section is concerned 
mainly with materials and methods. 


Books vs. Bricks 


Of those teaching tools used 
throughout the school, textbooks are 
by far the most valuable. If contrac- 
tors in building schools used books 
instead of bricks, they might not be 
judged quite sane. But neither should 
the educator be held guiltless who 
adds bricks to his school instead of 
books. They do, you know. In 
1931-32, a bad year for expansion, new 
building outlay was at least three 
times the cost of books, aside from 
carrying charges. The real impor- 
tance of the book in the classroom is 
all out of proportion to its cost, which 
is barely more than three percent of 
the school budget. The ideal textbook 
is itself an entire course of study. In 
addition to outlining the subject and 
presenting its essential facts, it asks 
leading questions, provides exercises, 
and suggests activities which give the 
student practical experience in the 
field. 


Eyes Beat Ears 


Years ago, a textbook was exactly 
what its name implies: a collection of 
texts, to be explained and expounded 
by the master, just as a minister ex- 
pounds lines from the Bible. Studies 
by Thorndike show that learning by 
this method or by other variations of 
the lecture system is only one-tenth 
as efficient as learning by reading. 
The student who uses his eyes learns 
ten times as much and ten times as 
fast as the student who uses his ears. 

Other characteristics of the old 
textbooks were equally unfortunate. 
The print was small and the letters 


High school teachers in San Diego, Cali- 

fornia, have free access to a wide vari- 

ety of educational films. (Picture by 
courtesy of Movie-Makers.) 


were too crude for easy reading. 
Rough, yellowed paper made the type 
indistinct. It was unusual for there 
to be more than a single illustration 
to a book. After the frontispiece, the 
reader saw nothing but solidly massed 
blocks of print. These books tore 
easily. Pages came loose. The boards 
bent; the covers ripped; and the 
backs dropped away. If a book lasted 
more than one term it was only be- 
cause the student was too bored to 
handle it. 

Intellectually, the worst of the text- 
books were as weak as they were 
physically. Little regard was given 
to the interests of the students. Sub- 
jects were treated as if the reader 
were not an itching adolescent but a 
Sanskrit pundit. The words were 
difficult; the sentences long and com- 
plex; the ideas muddled. The style, 
on the whole, was of the buzz-saw 
school of writing. 


Standards 


Today, students are assured of books 
that are fresh-looking, sturdy, and 
economical. Durability is assured by 
purchasing specifications like those 
prepared by the Board of Education 
in Texas. These specifications include 
minute details for Paper, Printing, 
Sewing, Forwarding and Covers. Even 
the atmospheric conditions are pre- 
scribed under which the books are to 
be tested. 

As to paper, exact standards of 

(Text continued on page 66) 
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THE SPRINGS 


Here are contrasted the library of a 
county high school and the library of 
the large metropolitan school. Above, 
Flathead County H. S., Kalispell, Mon- 
tana. Below, Central H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Widely as they may seem to 
differ, the most important distinction is 
of size. Both groups often have use of 
the same standard reference works, the 
major literary classics, the best period- 
icals, and the cardinal writings in the 
most important subject fields. In some 
schools, libraries are also equipped with 
picture files, phonographs and records, 


OF LEARNING 


and even film reels. The trend today is 
to use the library also as a study hall. 
Operating costs are reduced by using 
students as assistant librarians. All stu- 
dents learn here research methods that 
help them to study independently. The 
number of school libraries doubled in 
number between 1923 and 1929. About 
one out of every ten high schools has a 
library of more than 3000 volumes. 
Their true value to the student is told 
in the axiom, “The only effective edu- 
cation is self-education.” 
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Above, an artist at the Museum of the 
City of New York building an historical 
model for display in schools. Duplicate 
models are then made by H. S. students. 


Most museums and art galleries furnish 

teaching aids to schools. Below, a group 

receiving instruction over the radio at 

the George C. Hall Branch of the Chi- 
cago Public Library. 
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HOME ECONOMICS COTTAGES 


The growing importance of the home 
economics cottage, as a tool for teaching 
the art of house-keeping in a realistic 
environment, is told by Miss Jessie Knox 
in a later section of this book. Not 
merely a few individual instruments but 
an entire home is required for the most 
effective results in this important phase 
of teaching. Model homes, built by real- 


, 


estate interests or by people who wish to 
sell equipment, are not a novelty in any 
community. Model homes for the sake 
of teaching better house-keeping, how- 
ever, are now proving their worth. 
Above, cottage at Hope, Arkansas; be- 
low, cottage at Valhalla H. S., New 
York, where students learn home crafts. 
See the article on page 108. 


U. S. Office of Education 
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Here it is at last. These gentlemen 
are giving free instruction by tele- 
vision. Dr. E. G. Blackstone, Pro- 
fessor of Commerce, is delivering one 
of his weekly shorthand lessons over 
Radio Sound Station WSUI and 
Radio Television Station W9XK at 
the University of Iowa. The lesson 
in elementary art is by courtesy of 
Mr. Aden Arnold of the same uni- 
versity. Television lessons promise 
to do wonders for rural schools. 


Adeyate Ont Contre! CDT 


Age 9 wis. WE. 104.4 
Age 9 whs, Wt. 124.0 ¥° Not all the tools of teaching are 
Milk Pectern Meat Frotein inanimate. The high school pur- 


chasing agent has to deal in live- 
stock, too. Junior high school 
students at University School, 
Columbus, Ohio, used these white 
mice for an experiment in diet, 
part of a course in foods and 
nutrition. The fat mouse is tell- 
ing them that milk protein is bet- 
ter than meat. 
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(Continued from page 61) 
weight, thickness, bursting strength, 
folding endurance, opacity, color, and 
finish are provided by use of accepted 
industrial tests. Even the chemical 
ingredients are under scrutiny. To 
avoid eyestrain shiny paper is per- 
mitted only under special conditions, 
never for straight reading matter. To 
an extent, line drawings are sup- 
planting photographs as illustrations 
in the effort to reduce eye fatigue. 

No specific type-face is defined but 
the old-style black, condensed letters 
of the days of high-priced paper and 
pale ink are definitely out. Letters for 


Even the best of 
books wear out, 
mentally as well as 
physically. A popu- 
lar history in one 
state, for instance, 
stops dead with the 
Spanish - American 
War. Good high 
schools keep their 
books as fresh as 
eggs, if possible. 


Ginn & Co. 


modern students must be open, clear, 
and definitely drawn, with serifs and 
other functional curlicues to accen- 
tuate their form. Wide margins are 
required because they make the print 
stand forth boldly. 

Other standards affect the number 
of pages that may be folded together, 
the style of sewing, the strength of 
the thread, the glue and the method 
of its drying, and even the extent to 
which the covers must extend beyond 
the edges of the pages. 

The Binders Board Manufacturers’ 
Association in 1931 itself set stand- 
ards for the strength of the boards 
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used in the covers and Texas has ac- 
cepted these specifications as official. 
The strength and durability of the 
cloth covering is also prescribed. 
Since the invention of Fabrikoid, 
washability also has come to be a 
facter in the selection of the cover. 


Body and Soul 


Unfortunately, the intellectual spec- 
ifications are not determined as 
easily as the physical. It is true that 
some educators insist upon books 
with a sunny disposition. Robert 
Fechner recently received some pub- 
licity for banning a pamphlet by the 
esteemed W. F. Ogburn from use in 
the CCC study groups because it was 
pessimistic about economic conditions. 
But on the whole, despite occasional 
tabus, books used in the schools 
probably offer the most candid criti- 
cism of current society anywhere but 
in the small sphere of the intellec- 
tual press. The job of selecting books 
that are authoritative and effective 
teaching tools is allotted, according 
to advanced practice, to experienced 
teachers who are specialists in the 
subject in question. Some books are 
ordered for state-wide use, but there 
is nothing to prevent a teacher from 
seeking books of her own choice for 
a course of study which is adapted to 
the individual community or to an 
individual group of students. 

This change in the method of se- 
lecting books by experts rather than 
by uninformed school boards or har- 
ried business managers is paralleled 
by changes in the text. History used 
to be a redundant farrago of battles, 
lawsuits, and elections. It is now a 
continued story, blocked off in sec- 
tions to spare the student from study- 
ing the same episodes year after year. 
Texts which were once simply a boil- 
ing-down of the tomes used in the 
colleges are now written especially 
for the high school student, just as 
the classroom magazine, Scholastic, is 
adapted especially to the high school 
mind. Subjects are not treated im- 
personally but are closely related to 
the experiences of youth. The right 
of the free press is not simply a dusty 
constitutional amendment: it is the 
right of student journalists to publish 
a critical school newspaper without 
censorship by the faculty. Where 
learning was once a fanciful routine 
of meaningless memory work, stu- 
dents are now offered sets of related 
facts, copiously illustrated. Instead of 
committing these facts to mind’ by 
reciting them, they go in for activities 
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FORWARD-LOOKING BOOKS 
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4 SERVE the best interests of 
schools, to meet the views of progres- 
sive teachers, to publish books ideal- 
istic in aims yet practical in character, 
books which reflect the latest devel- 
opments in the science of teaching as 
a result of classroom experience— 
it is this spirit of co-operation which 


directs our publication program. 
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which give these facts a_ practical 
reality. Statistics on crime, for ex- 
ample, are emphasized by visits to 
the county jail and to the courts. Or 
the study of French may be accom- 
panied by reading French newspapers 
and ordering luncheon in French at 
Henri’s. When students can _ not 
easily leave the school, exhibits are 
brought to class. The Museum of the 
City of New York, for instance, pro- 
vides schoolrooms with portable ex- 
hibits, models picturing the growth 
of the school system and the water 
system in the metropolitan area. 

In the simple era before the Civil 


War, schools devoted many hours to 
the difference between right and 
wrong. Moreover, Right was Right, 
and Wrong was Wrong, with no 
doubts about it. Today, textbooks in- 
duce students to reason their own 
conclusions. Instead of parroting the 
words handed down from the Sinai of 
the professor’s chair, students apply 
these teachings, critically and inter- 
pretatively, to their own lives. Those 
who desire more information along 
the same lines are provided not with 
a too inclusive bibliography but with 
selected specific readings. 
(Continued on next page) 





























































Look for Books of 


UNIVERSITY 
PRESSES 


when you are attending the Na- 
tional Education Association Meet- 
ing in Atlantic City. The following 
university presses will have their 
most recent educational titles on 
display in Booth E-34. 


Oxford University Press 
Stanford University Press 
University of Minnesota Press 


University of Pennsylvania 
Press 


University of Chicago Press 














Build commencement exercises 
about the high school tercentenary. 
For program outlines and other ma- 
terial, write Celebration Committee. 





‘om new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is an education in itself! 
But as fascinating and authentic as it 
is, no man could ever complete its 
study, because each day that passes, 
each event that occurs, finds its place 
in this amazing reference library. The 
latest edition brings you right up to 
the significant facts of today. There is 
always something new in it, something 
that’s essential in business, something 
that lifts the horizons of family life. 
The truly educated person today 
knows the importance of the Britan- 
nica. Its value cannot be overestimated. 
It is an education in itself—the most 
amazingly interesting education since 
the discovery of the printing press! 
Let us tell you how easy it is to own 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Mail 
the coupon. No obligation, of course. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
8301 Arthington St., Chicago. Box 66f-2 
Centlemen: Without obligation, fur- 
nish* me full information on the latest 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Name 





Street 
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It might be reasoned that such 
thoroughness on the part of the text- 
book almost converts the teacher into 
excess baggage. Modern textbooks do 
free the teacher from repetitious and 
routine general instruction, liberating 
her for the task of helping each stu- 
dent with his individual problems. 

As late as 1800, teachers and stu- 
dents were able to depend with con- 
fidence upon the task of sharpening 
quill pens to distract them from the 
work in hand. Another restful, time- 
stealing practice was the system 
whereby the teacher copied the lesson 
into a dozen or more individual manu- 
script-books. With the general use 
of blackboards, chalk, and slates, it 
became possible for each student to 
copy his own lesson, but only recently 
has the use of workbooks and pro- 
cessed assignment sheets made even 
this amount of copying unnecessary. 
Workbooks are sometimes distributed 
to each student in place of the exer- 
cises which usually appear in the text- 
book. 


Technics of Today 


The use of processed or printed ex- 
aminations has not only proved to be 
a time-saver; it has also made it much 
easier for the schools to establish 
standards of instruction, where stand- 
ardization is desirable. Virtually the 
only mechanical phase of teaching 
which still must be performed by the 
teacher is the correcting of papers, 
and a machine, Krexit, is now being 
tested which may ultimately solve this 
problem, if only for factual answers. 

Just as the eye has proved superior 
to the ear, pictures are known to be 
more impressive than print, if one 


(Concluded on next page) 
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A new kind of essay book 
for American high school 
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357 pages — $1.00 list 
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ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


A Syllabus in Alcohol Education 

(organized for teaching). Palmer. 

Alcohol in Experi and Exp 

(revised) Stoddard. 15 cents. 

The Effects of Alcoholic Drinks: A Review 

Transeau. $1.00. 

What About Alcohol? 

(illustrated outline of scientific facts). 
Hisey. 


20 cents. 
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Send for catalog. 
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Plan ceremonies for April 23rd, 
National High School Day, 300th 


birthday of public secondary educa- 
tion. Write for materials to 300th 
Celebration Committee, 250 East 43rd 
St., New York. 


THE NEW 
MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER 











now 
ready, is the most important con- 
tribution to educational equipment 
in 25 years. 


Easy to use and its encyclopedic 
treatment of thousands of topics 
makes its indispensable to all. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY SECOND EDITION 


The work of outstanding authorities. 
600,000 entries. Magnificent plates in 
color and half tone. Thousands of new 
words. 12,000 terms illustrated. Thou- 
sands of encyclopedic articles. 35,000 
geographical entries. 13,000 biographi- 
cal entries. 3,300 pages. 


Write for free illustrated booklet with 


specimen pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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JUDGING THE 
WRITING TASTES 
OF THE PUBLIC 


bstectrvuk experience of 


75 years as the world’s 
greatest pen point manufac- 
turers has enabled them to 
judge accurately the writing 
requirements and the writing 
needs of the public. The 
name “Esterbrook” means 
writing perfection to thou- 
sands of people of all ages 
and in all walks of life. 


bstecttuuk Steel Pen Points 


are the standard of the world 
for commercial, school and 
social writing. 


bstetrvuk Drawlet Pens 
simplify the problems of 
lettering and drawing. 19 


styles offer an infinite var- 
iety of stroke. 


éstectruuk Fountain Pens 


are specially designed to 
give Esterbrook Steel Pen 
efficiency with fountain pen 
convenience. The points in 
these pens are made of Solid 
Duracrome, a new durable, 
non-corrosive metal. Wide 
selection of easily renewable 
points to meet every writing 
requirement. 


éstectrvuk Push-Pencils. 


A new type pencil that 
feeds 2 feet of lead continu- 
ously; reloads automatically. 
This“no-stop” feature assures 
faster writing and greater use 
without refilling. 


75 years old, 75 years young 
Esterbrook is in step with the 
times with the best in writing 
instruments that experience, 
science and craftsmanship 
can produce. 

DRAWLET WATERPROOF 

INDIA INK 


ESTERBROOK PENHOLDERS 
FOR STEEL PEN POINTS 


% Gstertivok. 


STEEL PEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


74 Cooper Street 


or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 














ignores the point that letters are 
really pictures turned sophisticated. 
For this reason, many schools have 
special departments of Visual Instruc- 
tion which seek to supplement books 
as far as possible with charts, maps, 
graphs, slides, and films. Even charts 
and maps are succumbing to the trend 
to use more realistic symbols. There 
is not a department of instruction to- 
day which does not draw heavily 
upon these teaching instruments. The 
Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films 
lists a library of several thousand 
educational films covering more than 
thirty academic subjects. 
fourth of the high school population 
has facilities for seeing these films 
which are distributed by Eastman, 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., 
universities, museums, and several 
hundred other organizations. Some 
high schools, notably Weequahic High 
School, Newark, N. J., make their own 
pictures. 


Giant Infant 


Radio is making important ad- 
vances in secondary education. In 
“The Art of Teaching by Radio” Cline 


M. Koon offers a bibliography of | 


ninety-one items devoted to this 
young. development in_ education. 
Many cities are following the lead of 
Cleveland by providing a daily pro- 
gram of radio instruction for the 
schools, and where the city has not 
its own department of radio instruc- 
tion the schools are able to draw upon 
the programs of university-owned 
stations and the educational broad- 
casts of the commercial chains. Re- 
mote rural schools, chair-bound crip- 
ples, and many adults who sense the 
need of continuous learning are 
brought within the range of the most 
skilled instructors by means of the 
radio. While the radio probably ex- 
cels in its facilities for extending 
musical appreciation, it is also adapt- 
able to the teaching of languages, 
home economics, social studies, liter- 
ature, in fact nearly everything but 
those technical subjects which require 
equipment and direct personal super- 
vision. 

The instruments which control hu- 
man conduct include a greater variety 
today than ever before in history: 
radio, cinema, the graphic arts, the 
rostrum, the press; and the schools 
are gradually learning to use them 
all in the task of shaping a more de- 
sirable society. 
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If it’s a 
Commercial 


Text 


you need 


ask 


GREGG 


Gregg publications cover every 
branch of commercial education and 
include over 600 titles for the sub- 
jects of Gregg Shorthand, Typewrit- 
ing, Secretarial and Office Practice, 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, Adver- 
tising, Business Mathematics, Business 
English and Correspondence, Busi- 
ness Organization and Administra- 
tion, Commercial Law, Economics, 
Spelling, and Salesmanship. 


There is an up-to-date, authorita- 
tive text for every commercial educa- 
tion need of the junior high school, 
senior high school, evening school, 
business college, and other intensive 
classes. 


GREGG SERVICE 


Each Gregg text is surrounded by 
helpful Gregg service in the form of 
practical teaching plans, scientific 
tests, measuring scales, charts, and 
other record forms. We should be 
glad to extend this service to you and 
to send you sample copies of our 
texts for examination. 


Address our nearest office 


THE GREGG 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 





“THE BEST PEN NAME” 
SINCE 1858 


THE FOUNTAIN 
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“EASY 
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In the Spencerian Fountain Pen is 
found the "Easy Quill Action", which 
heretofore was available only in 
Spencerian Steel Pens. With a i 
cerian Fountain Pen you write easier 
and faster, with an absence of fatigue. 
The two-dollar Spencerian Fountain 
Pen has a 1|4kt. gold nib, (and is so 
stamped), with a hard, iridium “long 
life” tip. 

If your local store does not have 
Spencerian Fountain Pens, please 
write, giving dealer's name, direct to 
us. 


See page 19, Official Celebration Handbook of 


Scholastic Awards, “Prize contest for Congratu- 
latory Letter’. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 60) 
of persecution, and other warped 
mental attitudes.” 


Social Interests 


Among the less physiological traits 
of youth, its consciousness of and in- 
terest in others as a group is distinc- 
tive. Harrison’s age curve for the 
formation of clubs covers a span of 
from the seventh to the eighteenth 
years, but the curve is highest from 
ten to fourteen. Youth conforms 
heart and soul to the ways, manners, 
and fashions of his own group. Their 
interests and their welfare are his. 
Not to be able for any reason to con- 
form to their ways often causes in- 
tense suffering and shame. Most of 
the following of fashion in clothes or 
adornment derives from this social 
spirit rather than from honest ad- 
miration of the model. Thus it is im- 
portant that youth be allied to a 
group of worthy ideals—the Scouts, 
church, or school club—as an influ- 
ence toward better living. 

The adolescent as a rule desires the 
friendship of those older as ardently 
as he resents being patronized. He 
is usually a hero-worshipper and any 
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Do you know any tour-letrer words? 


WORD-BUILDING 


CONTEST 


PRIZES 


Ist Prize 


Twenty Prizes of $1.00 each 


One Hundred Prize Pack- 

ages Containing 4 Attrac- 

tive Bakelite Trays for 
Card Tables 


How manv can vou make with the letters in 


“MR. PEANUT CONGRATULATES AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS” 
RULES 


1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one 1s eligible 
* for the prizes. 
9 The object of the contest 1s to build a list of tour 
* letter words from the letters in MR. PEANUT 
CONGRATULATES AMERICAN HIGH 
SCIIOOLS” Any ‘etter may be used twice in one 
word Use only the first person present tense singu 
tar form of verbs A word of several meanings may 
be used only one time Do not use abbreviations 
contractions. proper names, plurals, reformed spell 
ing. possessives, suffixes. or prefixes Do not use 
archaic or obsolete words, dialectic words, or variants 
Foreign words which appear in the English section 01 
standard dictionaries are acceptable. Webster's new 
International Dictionary will be the authority 
A 3c stamp with your entry will entitle 
Boston Latin School—first U. 


ou 
Ss. 


Send cmpty Planters Peanut bag or wrapper bear 
* ing a picture of Mr Peanut with your entry or 
send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label on the 
wrapper showing Mr Peanut. On top of first page 
write your name. age. home address, city and state 
Fasten the bag. wrapper or picture securely to 
vour entry 
4. Mail wale - Planters Contest Editor, Room 
1901, 250 E. 43rd St., New York. N. Y.. to ar- 
rive by midnight. yee 20. 1935 


Prizes will be awarded for those submitting the 

largest number of correct words. Neatness will 
be taken into consideration. Winners will be named 
in the Scholastic-Issue of May 25, 1935. In the event 
of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded -to each tying contestant 
to a beautiful, hand-drawn sketch of the 
High School, established 1635. 








adult who gives him attention, un- 
derstanding, sympathy, and friendship 
is in a position to be of inestimable 
influence for good or bad. 


Heroes 


Failing to find an adult with whom 
he may have the desired contacts, 
youth often seeks the hero second- 
hand, in movies, history, or literature. 
Teachers should be alert to direct this 
search, distracting youth from those 
ideals which are not wise. It is 
usually better to supply a hero who 
can be safely imitated than to ex- 
pose the weaknesses of the hero 
youth has already selected. 


Day Dreams 


Children often live in imaginary 
worlds, but it is only the adolescent 
who occupies long periods with imag- 
inary situations, often gloomy and al- 
ways with himself as the center. King 
believes day dreams are an effect of 
the struggle for adjustment. 


“The adolescent is traditionally a 
dreamer. He feels somehow that he 
is face to face with a great thought 
which, thus far, no man has ever 
grasped; he feels he is about to solve 
the riddle of existence, which hitherto 
has baffled even the world’s greatest 
minds. No words could more aptly 
express this feeling than Tennyson’s 
verses: 


“ “Break, break, break 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me.’” 


The attitude presented by King re- 
veals a “readiness,” which with gifted 
intelligence may eventuate in the in- 
vention of really new ideas or, what 
is equally promising, of ideas new to 
the dreamer. It may find discharge 
in the discovery of ideas or state- 
ments of others that are satisfying. 
Heavily underscored passages in 
poetry and prose evidence this. An 
extensive exploratory education dur- 
ing the secondary period reveals 
many explicit expressions of what 
youth has vaguely felt and would fain 
say. Or the attitude may simply be 
gradually blotted out by the imme- 
diate demands of home or school, 
leaving a dull resentment that they 
have made impossible entrance into 
a paradise dimly glimpsed but none 
the less attractive for all that. 
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HAT WOULD you say if 

someone dumped in your 

lap a few million high 

school students, saying, 
“Here, do something with these!” It 
sounds like a nightmare, but this 
situation must be faced every year 
by the administrators and teachers 
of our high schools. 

-Fortunately, in dealing with this 
assortment of youth, the lone edu- 
cator has no end of aid. Besides years 
of habit and experience, he can de- 
pend upon the state to require some 
subjects by law. If any of his students 
expect to go to college, he knows 
they must have so many hours of a 
limited number of subjects required 
by accrediting associations. He can 
consult educational journals and 
teacher college faculties to obtain re- 
search data on which to base judg- 
ments. The successes and failures of 
progressive experimental schools; 
model courses prepared by course of 
study committees; authors and pub- 
lishers of text-books: all offer sound 
suggestions. But in the final analysis, 
he must ask, “Does this plan suit my 
school, this town? Will it cause de- 
sirable changes?” 

To answer these questions, teach- 
ers and administrators need measur- 
ing rods; they vary according to the 
educator’s point of view, but here 
are four suggested by Dr. Thomas 
H. Briggs. They are: 

1. A clear conception of the major ele- 
ments of a philosophy of life, of society, 
and of government. 

2. Appreciation of the significant char- 
acteristics and needs of modern life. 

3. A clearly formulated and convinc- 
ing philosophy of education. 


4. Facts, data, the results of experi- 
ment and research. 


As a basis for the ideal program, 
Bobbitt has suggested that studies be 
patterned after adult community life, 
and Charters has proposed that 
courses be composed by a survey of 
the lives of effective men and women. 
In the field of theory, these are 
stimulating suggestions, but often the 
school is held in bondage. 


= 


WHAT STUD 


A great obstacle to the ideal pro- 
gram is the abstract, but so real, 
pressure of tradition and precedent. 
Much that is traditional in school is 
worth preserving, but on the whole, 
program changes lag far behind the 
revolutionary changes of recent years 
in our ways of thought and living. 
Studies have shown that the tradi- 
tional program shows unsatisfying 
results. And still, school reforms must 
battle hundreds who object that 
what was good enough last year is 
good enough now. It wasn’t good 
enough last year, either, but they 
don’t see that. 

More concrete than tradition in 
their influence on the school program 
are such factors as the student body, 
community needs, equipment, and 
faculty personnel. College prepara- 
tory cour:es are hardly desirable in 
districts where few students may 
have the money for college or the 
social amenities usually needed for 
professional success. Agriculture 
courses are excellent for county 
high schools in rural areas, but the 
mill towns call for training in in- 
dustry and commerce. Aesthetic train- 
ing is not nearly so necessary in a 
wealthy suburb as in a mining village. 
As for equipment, books for scholars 
cost far less than machines for fu- 
ture engineers, office workers, farmers, 
or housewives. Many a futile study 
holds its place in the school program 
because it costs less per hour than 
physical, aesthetic, and vocational 
training. The fingers on the purse- 
strings do not count the wasted hours 
nor the loss of future returns. 

Of course, it is sometimes true that 
funds and the will are at hand, but a 
proved course of study is not avail- 
able and the inclination to experi- 
ment is weak. Finally, the school’s 
program depends upon the capacities 
and interests of the teachers. The 
growing need for instructors with 
practical experience is reflected in a 
recent New York ruling that com- 
mercial teachers must have worked 


ENTS DO IN HIGH SCHOOL 


ge a 


two years in a business office. The 
ideal program waits upon the adjust- 
ment of all these factors, as it also 
awaits a wider understanding of the 
real work of the high school. 

In this respect, there are two op- 
posing but harmonious forces affect- 
ing the school. On the one hand, 
there is the tendency to break sub- 
jects down into smaller and smaller 
units, to suit the individual personal- 
ity of each child. On the other, is the 
rapidly growing trend to disregard 
academic boundaries, to correlate 
these small units of learning with all 
other phases of knowledge, to teach 
the child to see life clear and see it 
whole. In the following pages are 
many evidences of this trend. 

Meanwhile, the school has to guard 
against those who wish to add to the 
school program because they have 
something to sell. It is well known 
that power companies spent thou- 
sands of dollars, their “twig” fund, to 
place in the schools propaganda 
against public ownership of utilities 
and in favor of costly lighting. Or- 
ganizations—some allegedly patriotic 
—like to bring speakers to schools to 
promote ceremonies which ure occa- 
sionally counter to American demo- 
cratic traditions. Dr. Charles Judd 
has often told how business men, who 
wanted trained workmen and skilled 
designers, urged industrial and art 
courses upon the schools, even carry- 
ing their fight to the legislatures and 
to Congress. Safety education, of 
which few deny the wisdom, is in- 
cluded in the program largely at the 
insistence of insurance companies. 
And the food companies today are 
doing a great deal to promote the 
study of home economics. Outside 
influences are not always harmful. It 
is a wise educator who knows when 
to say “Yes” or “No” to these groups, 
who is capable of accepting from 
them what is desirable and rejecting 
the propaganda which is calculated to 
serve a selfish interest at the expense 
of society. 
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Bearing in mind the rights and re- Unveils a Cultural Heritage, the sum ex- 
sponsibilities of democracy, the N.E.A. perience of the human race. Example: In 
j 1 ne tata dramatics, students may use a Greek chorus, the 
framed in 1918 seven goals the hig mask of a Balinese priest, characters from medi- 
school should set for every student: eval morality plays, an epigram from Shaw, and 
I. Health, II. A Command of Funda- a situation out of Roman history. 
mental Processes, III. Worthy Home- 
Membership, IV. A Vo- 


cation, V. Civic Educa- 2 Fulfills Needs, known and probable. Ex- 
tion, VI. Worthy Use of — Ps Fon rong oon ae — —— 
: : games for the future, exercise today. e first 
ne Vil. Ethical duty of the school is to teach pupils to do better 
aracter. the desirable things that they are likely to do 

anyway. 


3 Discovers Students’ Powers, their interests, 
aptitudes, and capacities. Having tried art, 
mathematics, mechanics, or speech, a student 
may know his tastes and talents as a designer, 
engineer, garageman, or salesman. 


Traces a Pattern for Knowledge, showing 

applications. For instance, biology classes 

relate the spider to man, to the lobster, to Miss 

Muffet. Spiders are ugly, but commonly harm- 

less and destructive of insects. Applied, this les- 
son means: Spare Spiders. 


Develops Social Unity by 

offering students selected 
common experiences. Ex- 
ample: All use Arabic numer- 
als rather than Roman; are 
taught traditions of free speech 

and religious freedom. 


One ot the buiid 
ings of Withrow 
H. S., Cincinnati 
and a few of the 
students. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL 





Instills and Directs Interests. Rather than 6 Given the goal and the right road, 
read the funnies, students may discover a the correct program must be chosen 
taste for the science section. Once there, instead To huts ah ion thet echoed ‘ 
of specializing in poison gas or airplanes, they © Delp shape Me ign sc - program, 
may be led to study antisepsis or model housing. Thomas Briggs, in his book “Secondary 


Education,” has suggested ten princi- 
pal functions of secondary education. 


In much condensed 
Guides to Adult Careers, by keeping acom- 7 form, his suggestions 
plete personal record of performance in all are listed here, with a 
fields of study, providing information about em- few examples of their 
ployment, placing students in jobs and following licati é ee 
their work after placement and suggesting new application in school. 
fields where there is work to be done. 


a, Diversifies Instruction. All students are al- 8 

~ lowed to try many studies to round out 

experience and to learn their favorites. Indi- 

vidual students may take special courses: music 

for the musical, theory for the intellectual, trades 
for the mechanical. 


a 


Encourages Self-Directed Study. By assign- 

ing students to personal investigations, 

teaching research methods, allowing groups to 

work out their own ideas, whether in social 

functions or civic surveys; the school helps stu- 
dents to study without prompting. 


Keeps Students in 10 
School until ready for, 

or shown to be incapable of, 
adult responsibility, by offer- 
ing popular courses, social life 
and independence. Students 
leave when — seems use- 

ess. 


Students at Union 
H. S., Phoenix, 
Ariz. Apparently 
they hate to go 
home. 
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Our High-School Literature Course 


By Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard University 


N examination of the course of 
study of the first public high 
school in America, the Bos- 
ton Latin School, reveals the 

preponderance of instruction in the 
ancient Latin classics and the ab- 
sence of specified English. But the 
implied contrast is more apparent 
than real; the emphasis placed by 
these early schoolmasters upon chaste 
and accurate translations provided a 
type of instruction in the vernacular 
that accounts in part for the effective 
use of English by our colonial writers 
and speakers. The traditions thus 
early established were literary, and 
the literary note found expression in 


daily colonial speech and writing. 

Gradually instruction in English 
grammar was introduced, and there 
naturally followed in the course of 
years specific training in composition 
and assigned work in the reading of 
English literary masterpieces. Our 
philosophy of English instruction has 
gradually crystallized around two 
major concepts: (1) we strive to de- 
velop mechanical skills and (2) we 
develop power in creative expression 
and in creative reading. It is upon 
the curricular work in reading or lit- 
erature only that discussion can here 
focus. As we examine our present 
practices we become conscious of the 


changes which the have 
wrought. 

Recent emphasis upon objective ex- 
periments has greatly increased our 
power to detect the reading abilities 
and disabilities of our young people. 
Ocular defects are now in our various 
clinics discovered earlier and are more 
accurately diagnosed. Remedial meas- 
ures for the retarded groups, though 
still disturbingly inadequate, are 
gradually improving. The growing 
use of tests allows us to determine 
with reasonable accuracy the achieve- 
ment of each pupil, particularly within 
the area of skills and mechanics. Con- 
sidering the large and varied groups 
with whom we have to deal, we may 
feel genuinely encouraged by the 
progress we have made during these 
centuries—more marked, in many re- 
spects, by the significant discoveries 
and procedures of the more recent 
years. A challenging attitude toward 
the task of teaching English literature 
to high-school pupils has developed 
many convictions. We may here 
enumerate a few that are of major 
significance: 


years 


Free Reading 


(1) The more progressive teachers 
of English literature feel that pupils 
in general derive their greatest bene- 


Below, a class in Photoplay Appreciation 
at Weequahic High, Newark, analyzes 
the film, Treasure Island. Principal Max 
Herzberg prepared the first study guide 
in this field in 1929. Above, the Litera- 
ture Laboratory at East High, Madison. 
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fit through an extensive and varied 
program of reading—much of it pref- 
erably of the pupils’ own choosing. 
Intensive study naturally has a secure 
and valued place, for a great deal of 
our poetry and a considerable por- 
tion of our prose yield their subtler 
essence and their deeper meaning 
only to those who are willing to linger 
alertly over the pregnant lines; but 
to dissect and formalize the easy and 
the obvious is a deadening process. 
An encouragement of free, adventur- 
ous reading over wide areas and 
among various types of literature will 
secure the healthiest and the happiest 
results. 


Modern Writers 


(2) In selecting reading material 
for high-school classes there is less 
emphasis than formerly upon the En- 
glish and American “classics.” This 
change does not imply a loss of 
friendliness toward the older writers 
of English prose and poetry; it sim- 
ply means that we who are responsi- 
ble for the literature curriculum must 
take the pupil where we find him and 
seek to arouse an interest that will 
lead constantly toward more stimulat- 
ing and more worthy reading. For 
many groups wise selection will dic- 
tate numerous titles from the English 
and American classics; for other 
groups choice will more wisely fall 
upon books and periodicals of more 
modern date and more immediate ap- 
peal. 


Practical Prose 


(3) We are coming to a keener 


Make-up helps drama students at 
Westinghouse High, Pittsburgh, 
perform with conviction, as they 
develop powers of oral expres- 
sion. The Brentwood High miss 
at right is taking pointers from 
her teacher in microphone tech- 
nique. Imitation radio is used 
to dramatize recitations. Be'ow, 
New York Evander Childs High 
School book-worms burrow in the 
school’s library stacks, where open 
shelves encourage free reading. 


Galloway 


Pgh. Press 


realization of our responsibility for 
the non-literary boy and girl. En- 
glish is a tool subject; only a small 
percentage of our pupils will ever 
recognize subtleties and nuances of 
style. Factual and practical matters 
have, accordingly, an important func- 
tion in our English classes—as they 
have in life. A sharpening of this 
English tool within the unadorned 
sector of practical ideas is therefore 
one of our major tasks—and, indeed, 
one of our major privileges. A recog- 
nition of the charm of exquisite poetry 
should never blind us to the values 
of simple, utilitarian prose; it is the 
fields of prose that require the more 





After journalism students have done 
their time in the school paper office at 
Arsenal Tech., Indianapolis, they know 
a thing or two about how to read a 
newspaper, as well as how to write one. 
The class below has not called recess. 
East High, Madison, finds these in- 
formal attitudes best for learning to 
speak gracefully, rticulately and 
expressively. 


constant and the more intelligent til- 
lage. 


Voice Training 


(4) Emphasis upon silent reading 
may in some schools prevent our 
pupils from cultivating the art of oral 
interpretation. The human voice is 
a miraculous instrument. Reading 
aloud in the schoolroom and in the 
home, declamations in public, drama- 
tic productions, choral speaking—all 
of these activities which cultivate the 
more effective oral utterance will tend 
to make pupils and teachers more 
sensitive to the inherent values in 
literature. The human voice is one 
of the great interpretative agencies in 
our teaching and learning of litera- 
ture. We must be continuously con- 
scious of its power and influence. 


Film and Radio 


(5) All thoughtful teachers of En- 
glish ‘are recognizing the value of 
mechanical devices—visual and audi- 
tory—that may administer aid and 
stimulus in the understanding and 
appreciation of literature. The radio 
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and the photoplay and similar inven- 
tions are no longer being ignored and 
deprecated. Each of them provides 
material that we are learning to utilize 
in our school auditoriums and in our 
regular classrooms. The possibilities 
for extended development of our tech- 
niques of English instruction through 
these agencies are clearly evident. 
These innovations will not usurp the 
place of books and magazines; they 
simply aid us in making the reading 
of literature more intelligent and 
more purposeful. 


Library and Museum 


(6) We are developing a closer re- 
lation with: our librarians and our 


museum directors. Opportunity for 
codperation with this latter group is 
limited to special communities, but 
the wide distribution of libraries and 
the willingness of the staffs to aid us 
in our endeavor offer opportunities 
for a type of codperation which is of 
unique value. As English teachers 
we can make provision for giving in 
our English classes, directly through 
our own instruction or through co- 
operative efforts with librarians, spe- 
cific information that will make the 
facilities of the libraries more readily 
useful. 


Social Values 


(7) I close this partial enumeration 

















with an emphasis upon the social and 
spiritual values in literature. Cer- 
taintly the more intelligent high 
school pupil appreciates the fact that 
wisely selected reading will constantly 
enlarge his views and make him more 
conscious of the worth of his own 
thoughts, his own sensory responses, 
and his own emotions and immediate 
responsibilities. He is a sharer in the 
world’s traditions, a citizen in the so- 
cial polity of the present, a partici- 
pant in the spirit of hope for the 
future. Literature of the highest 
worth may help him to elevate his 
own ideals, and enable him to see 
more clearly his sequent tasks in the 
midst of a constant change and a con- 
stant perplexity. 


HIGH SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


TEP-CHILD and wonder-boy of 
S the literature course is high school 

journalism. Regarded tradition- 
ally as an “extra-curricular” activity, 
in few Eastern high schools is it part 
of the course of study for which 
credits toward graduation are given. 
Still it is a direct reflection of the 
stimulus to put to use the words, the 
figures, and ideas learned in the liter- 
ature classroom, and to this extent 
Western schools have widely em- 
braced it in the study program. 

Since the Adam of them all, the 
Literary Journal of Boston Latin 
School was first published in 1829, 
followed by the “Athenian” of Athens 
Academy, Pennsylvania, there have 
come to be about 10,000 high school 
publications in this country, from 
numerous small mimeographed sheets 
to elaborate, leatherbound, expen- 
sively illustrated yearbooks, some of 
them produced in the school’s own 
print shop. Though nearly every 
school brings out a literary magazine 
as its first publishing venture, there 
are other popular forms, including hu- 
morous papers, poetry anthologies, 
student handbooks, and special pub- 
lications such as school histories. Most 
spectacular and most influential of all, 
of course, is the high school news- 
paper. 

There are already four national 
publications devoted exclusively to 
the high school journalist: Scholastic 
Editor, organ of the National Schol- 
astic Press Association; Quill and 
Scroll, organ of the high school jour- 
nalist society of that name; School 
Press Review, published for the 
Columbia Interscholastic Press Asso- 
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ciation; and Vitalized School Journal- 
ism, distributed by the National Edu- 
cation Association’s publication office. 
The first two named are also asso- 
ciated with the National Association 
of Journalism Directors. In addition 
to these organizations, there are the 
journalism schools of many universi- 
ties which promote frequent conclaves 
of high school journalists to give them 
pointers in the craft and, incidentally, 
to show them around the campus. The 
number and extent of the journalistic 
orders is a sign of the vitality of the 
field. In no other department of the 
high school are students so widely or- 
ganized. 






In its violent growth, high, school 
journalism has not yet succeeded in 
wholly directirig its energies, but it is 
apparent by now that it is too wide- 
spread to confine itself to training 
professional publishers and writers. 
Rather its primary functions would 
seem to be: to explain school activi- 
ties, not merely report them, in the 
light of the accepted aims of the 
school; to serve as an avenue for 
youth’s creative promptings; to offer 
practical experience in the use of En- 
glish as a tool; and to develop the 
ability to see behind the news head- 
lines, radio reports, and other agencies 








of information and opinion. _ B. A. 
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The Three Hundredth CAnniversary 
of the CAmerican High School 
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The One Hundredth CAnniversary 
of CMark Twain's Birth 
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Huck Finn, Tom Sawyer, the 
Connecticut Yankee, the Prince and 
the Pauper remain the most 
popular characters in all literature 
for high school girls and boys 
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“We need to show pupils that 
literature is not dead, but is being 
lived and written today.” 
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“The core of the curriculum should 
be the study of society and its 
problems.” 


Built Expressly for the High School Classroom 


FOR YOUR ENGLISH CLASSES 


No student who has read Scholastic considers litera- 
ture a dull affair between dusty covers. Every semes- 
ter brings Scholastic readers 16 sparkling short stories 
whose characters live in the modern world, and 16 
authors whose faces look up at them from the clear 
page and whose lives are stories in themselves. 
When drama classes have 
grown stodgy with playing “the 
same old plays”, Scholastic 
comes to refresh them with 5 
new one-act dramas suited for a 
fully-equipped auditorium or for 
the primitive “little theater” 
spirit of the experimental class- 
room. Scholastic keeps the stu- 
dent mind acquainted with the 
trends of modern literature. 
Dorothy Emerson’s young voice 
speaks to the young about the 
lives and works of 16 modern 
poets, and May Lamberton 
Becker's brilliant, familiar book 
reviews actually send students 
straight to the Library. 

Debaters who have grown 
tired of too familiar subjects are 
refreshed by 5 Scholastic de- 
bates, fully briefed, accom- 
panied by excellent reading 
lists. For creative students, bud- 
ding short story writers, young 
poets, essayists, newspaper 
men and women, Scholastic of- 
fers the Eleventh Annual & 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


For students who want to know about the com- 
posite, brilliant, exciting, modern world; about dic- 
tators shouting from balconies, about great transac- 
tions taking place at the Capitol in Washington, about 
skirmishes on foreign borders, and ships departing 
on questionable missions, and grave gentlemen meet- 

ing in far cities to discuss world 
peace—for students who want 
to know these things, Scholastic 
offers weekly a complete Social 
Studies section, supplemented 
by such departments as Behind 
the Headlines, People in the 
News, Social Studies Signposts. 
For students who want to think, 
who feel within themselves 
those faint stirrings and ardent 
questionings which are the 
guarantee and the bulwark of 
any democracy, Scholastic of- 
fers 16 timely, basic Editorials, 
5 Debates on national and in- 
ternational issues, at least a 
dozen interpretive articles by 
national authorities, who forget 
their heavy sentences and stop 
to talk clearly and directly to 
the student mind. 

And for those students who 
would be interested in the 
news, if only they had the 
proper start, Scholastic has in- 

i “m vented that dramatic, nation- 
ES eee re wide event—The Annual 





Awards which hold out to future 
American authors thousands of 
dollars in cash prizes and other 
values even more desirable; 
the thrill of seeing themselves in print in the Student- 
Written Number or Saplings, a chance to meet for the 
first time a nation-wide, appreciative public. Scholastic 
offers your classes the literature of writers like Wal- 
pole, O’Neill, Wells, Steele, Millay, Maugham. It will 
help them, too, if they wish to grow a little literature in 
their own gardens. It has become a recognized and 
unmatched stimulation to the American High School 
Student, and a strong, dependable 
help to every American teacher who 
has the cultural development of her 


semester—if it were 


Two magazines in one, for the price of one. 





Imagine this set of Books on the Modern World 
for 50c—yet that’s Scholastic’s content each 
compiled in book form. 


ENGLISH PERIODICAL= 50s 
students at heart. HISTORY PERIODICAL= 50/£ 


Scholastic News Examination, 
to take place in the spring. It 
offers ten all-expense trips to 
Washington, D. C., and hun- 
dreds of school and individual prizes. But its true 
purpose is to stimulate the student mind, to point out 
to the high school pupil how much can be gained from 
an intelligent and earnest study of the news, from a 
sure and open-minded knowledge of the world about 
them. Scholastic offers high school students more 
news—selected, significant news, simply interpreted 
—than any other magazine. Scholastic, like yourself, 
aims at teaching that knowledge. 
and open-mindedness, that inquisi- 
tive and tolerant spirit which is the 
best preparation for democracy. 


50c a semester, $1.00 a year to groups 
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How Cire 


By W. G. Kimmel 


MANAGING EDITOR, THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


LL CRISES in our national his- 
tory have resulted in changes 
in emphasis and in content 
in the group called the social 

studies: history, civics, economics, 
sociology, and combinations of these 
subjects. After five years of the worst 
depression ever experienced in the 
United States, large numbers and 
groups of our population are dissatis- 
fied with some of our economic, social, 
and political arrangements. Analyses 
and evaluations of these arrangements 
are being made. In attempts to re- 
assess the situations in which we find 
ourselves, social-studies programs, 
likewise, are being analyzed and 
evaluated. 

Demands for increased attention to 
the social studies have followed al- 
most every crisis, and in our present 
situation demands are coming from 
youth, adults, and educators. In more 
progressive secondary schools, the so- 
cial studies are regarded as the most 
important group for purposes of inte- 
grated study. Social studies now re- 
ceive double the amount of time 
devoted to any of the other groups 
of subjects in other schools. 

What are the contributions which 
the social studies may make to the 
education of youth? Through study 


and observation, youth may expect 
the social studies to assist in making 
the community and the world more 
intelligible, not in terms of “head- 
line hunting” but rather in the ability 
to see the events of today in proper 
perspective. 

Youth may also expect to gain some 
appreciation and understanding of 
how social scientists approach the 
study of the community and the 
world: their methods and techniques, 
the problems they examine and in- 
vestigate, the findings and conclusions 
they set forth, and the influence and 
relationship of such results to the 
world’s work and play. 

The social studies may also help 
youth to make adjustments to par- 
ticular environments and to current 
social and economic arrangements, 
and perchance to furnish insights, 
based on a realistic viewpoint, on pos- 
sible choices of vocations. 

Finally, the social studies may be 
expected to contribute much more 
than in the past to pleasurable 
leisure-time activities: in reading, in 
observations and investigations in the 
community, and in the satisfaction of 
curiosities about phases of the human 
drama. If instruction in the social 
studies does not result in continued 


reading and ever-expanding curiosity 
about social phenomena of modern 
life, it is more likely that there is 
something wrong with instruction 
rather than with youth. 

Such purposes place a large re- 
sponsibility on the social studies and 
those who offer instruction. The con- 
tent of these subjects is expanding 
rapidly and continuously. Every 
major investigation, every important 
new study and interpretation, adds 
to the total store of materials from 
which teachers and youth may draw. 

Youth’s perplexities, problems, in- 
terests, and curiosities must deter- 
mine in large measure the materials 
to be selected for study. 

Again, youth may be expected, 
more than in the past, to raise basic 
questions about a system of economic 
arrangements when many of their 
parents, willing to work, are on the 
dole. They may raise further ques- 
tions when they cannot find jobs upon 
completion of their school careers. 
They have the right to expect an un- 
biased presentation of these prob- 
lems. Are we willing to deny them 
the right to study and to discuss 
proposals for changes in social, eco- 
nomic, and political arrangements 
when these are not operating in the 
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interest of the greatest good for all? 

Society, on the other hand, has the 
right to expect that its cultural heri- 
tage—its customs and patterns and 
arrangements—shall be made intelli- 
gible and inviting to youth, to the 
end that present and later adjust- 
ments shall be made with a minimum 
of friction and personal crises. 

Somewhere between these three 
points of reference, instruction in the 
social studies must be focused and 
must operate. Compromise in both 
materials and their presentation are 
ever present and inevitable, because, 
on the one hand, youth must be 
served, and, on the other, the modern 
secondary school cannot shirk its re- 
sponsibilities as one of society’s most 
important agencies for social control 
and social differentiation. 

If the social studies are to rational- 
ize this dilemma at all, new methods 
and equipment are needed. Social- 
studies rooms must be equipped as 
laboratories, somewhat similar to 
those for science classes, with work- 
tables instead of desks, shelves filled 
with books covering all materials and 


In Caribou, Maine, as in nearly every other city in 
the land, high school students have learned to de- 
bate, not to win arguments, but to discover the pros 
and cons of vital social issues. Once their minds are 
made up, they settle the question peacefully by ballot. 


The Board of Elections, below, at South Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh, is counting the results. 
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viewpoints, cases filled with mag- 
azines and pamphlets, or walls cov- 
ered with graphs, charts, and maps, 
as in the East High, Sioux City, 
classroom at the head of this article. 
Opportunities must also be provided 
for observation and investigation in 
the community, to the end that ma- 
terials may be collated, and that 
materials found in books will not be 
divorced from the social realities of 
the community beyond the school. 

The teacher in this kind of social- 
studies workroom or laboratory be- 
comes a director and co-worker 
rather than a hearer of lessons. Much 
more time is given to directed study 
and activities than to discussions, be- 
cause the latter are held only when 
the students have worked through 
materials to the extent that they have 
something vital to discuss or when 
they have met baffling problems. 

The discussion, with the teacher as 
director, moves forward on the basis 
of facts and evidence, rather than 
opinions and irrelevant materials. All 
use rifles rather than scatter guns. 
The discussion is meaningful because 
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everyone has a grasp of pertinent 
materials, points of view, and con- 
cepts. Attempts are made to canvass 
the judgments and positions of the 
group toward the close and to under- 
stand weaknesses and necessity for 
further study. Less emphasis is 
placed on examinations, because all 
activities in the social-studies work- 
room, in the social organization of 
the school, and in the observations 
and investigations made in the larger 
community, involve testing situations 
in a vital sense. 

Probably only a relatively small 
number of secondary schools have 
social-studies rooms equipped as lab- 
oratories to make the social studies 
vital and real, but the quality of work 
done in them speaks for itself. Stu- 
dents and teachers, working coopera- 
tively, can do much to make mate- 
rials and equipment available as well 
as to bring their neads and their con- 
ceptions of the work which might be 
done with better social-studies libra- 
ries and equipment to the attention 
of school officers and the community. 
Youth must be served! 
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Celebrating 300 Years 





OLONIAL secondary educa- 
tion consisted entirely of the 
study of a foreign language: 
Latin. It is significant of the 
change in our educational ideas that 
today foreign languages, both modern 
and ancient, occupy a relatively small 
proportion of the school program, and 
even this slight attention must be 
justified with reasons which differ 
radically from the oid motives for 
studying strange tongues. Studies 
show that Latin and Greek are 
steadily losing ground and that 
even the modern languages have 
their troubles staying in school. 

No one would imply, of course, 
that the modern high school has 
no need of foreign languages. 

Even the traditional bugbear of 

all students, Latin, has shown a 
surprisingly dogged tenacity in 
our school program. Several 
times, attempts have been made 

to root it out of secondary educa- 
tion wholesale. The early acade- 
mies of the 18th century and the 
high schools of the 19th were for 
disregarding it entirely. But it 

has always reappeared, as firmly 
established as ever. 
At the height of its popularity, 

Latin was studied for various 
reasons. It was the treasure-box 


of the wisdom of ancient Rome: 





of American High Schools 


the greatest material civilization 
known to history at that time. It was 
the key by which future ministers 
might know the sources of the St. 
James Bible. And it was the tongue 
of the learned professions. 

Latin today survives for rather dif- 
ferent reasons. Rome is no longer 
the greatest known civilization and 
Greek or Hebrew are more important 
to the few remaining Bible students. 

Latin’s importance to the profes- 





In the language classroom at East H. S., 


Sioux City, Ia., a 
papers and magazines is available. 


large file of Spanish 





sional man, scientist or doctor, is still 
enormous, however, for Latin terms 
have international acceptance among 
them. Yes may be Oui, Ja, or Si, but 
cimex lectularius means wood-tick or 
bed-bug in any language. Then, of 
more general significance is the cul- 
tural influence of Latin, as it is ex- 
pressed in our words, our laws, our 
ideas, and even our holidays. For 
example, it gives the student a new 
perspective to learn that the Christ- 
mas season descends in a direct 
line from the Roman Saturnalia. 
These justifications for the study 
of Latin in connection with the 
social studies, art, and literature, 
affect also the modern languages 
and in a sense are responsible for 
a persistent interest in ancient 
Greek in the high schools. 

The modern languages which 
are conspicuous in the program 
today include French, Spanish, 
Italian, and German, although 
the last named has never com- 
pletely recovered from the set- 
back it received when it was 
banned by many communities 
during the World War. Isolated 
Bohemian, Swedish, Finnish, and 
Polish communities, and probably 
other national groups, have in- 
troduced their own languages 
into the schools, to preserve 
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among their children the cultural 
heritage which is their gift to the 
American melting pot. In even more 
exceptional instances, students are 
mastering the international language 
of Esperanto or its rival, Basic En- 
glish. Of recent years, Italian has 
grown enormously in popularity in 
the schools, particularly among the 
second generation of the Italian- 
Americans of large cities. 
Apparently, the schools have yet 
to determine the relative importance 
of languages and the proportion of 
time they deserve. Latin and Ger- 
man occupy more school time than 
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Biology, Art, or Home-Making. 
From the past to the present, the 
healthiest change in the study of 
languages is the shift of emphasis 
from mechanics to meaning. It is true 
that the study of Latin was originally 
devised for learning the thoughts and 
phrases of the classics, but for a time 
it degenerated into a drill of rules 
and laws about ablatives and datives. 
Now nearly every teacher of lan- 
guages places the ability to read a 
language before everything else, and 
only those details of grammar are 
taught which are necessary to avoid 
confusion. Liberal rather than lit- 
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the Publick Grammar School in Hull. 


CHA P. 


Sum, Forem, Fio, Exifto, Verbs Pafive of 
and Exiftimor, 
Scribo, Videor, &&ec. will 
bave the fame Cafe after them as before. 


Verba Subftantiva, &£e. 


M Y Brother is a good Boy, 

his 
Book; but thou art a bad Boy, 
becaufe thou neglect thy Lef- 


Virtue is a precious Jewel, 
but Vice is abominable; Impu 
dence is aDifgrace, but Modeity 
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Habeor, Nafcor, 


Eus frater fam bow 

nus puer, quia * 
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From An IntTropuction To THE Maxine oF Latin by John Clarke, late Master of 


Twenty-second edition, London, 1775. 





OOKS such as the one from which 

this facsimile was reproduced were 
used in the Boston Latin School and other 
early American schools for many years. 
Many were printed in England and most 
of the early ones that were printed in 
this country were based on English pro- 
totypes. 

About the middle of the nineteenth 
century a remarkable development and 
specialization of American textbooks be- 
gan, and the career of Ginn and Com- 
pany, founded in 1867 by Edwin Ginn, 
has been approximately concurrent with 
this development. It is probably not an 
overstatement of fact to say that Ginn 
and Company, by a careful adherence to 
the high educational ideals and aims of 
Edwin Ginn, have made definite con- 
tributions to the remarkable educational 
progress during this period. 








An examination of the textbooks of 
seventy years ago reveals the severity and 
sparseness in educational materials of those 
times. An investigation of today’s books 
shows how extensively the curriculum has 
been enriched, how methods of teaching 
have been improved, and how the proc- 
esses of bookmaking have been developed. 

A booklet has just been prepared show- 
ing with numerous pictorial illustrations 
examples of the best textbooks in nearly 
every subject taught in high schools today. 
It will be sent postpaid to any reader of 
this magazine who sends a request for 
‘* Better Books for Better Times — High 
School Edition.” (An Elementary School 
Edition also is available.) Address a post 
card or letter to the nearest office of Ginn 
and Company in Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, 


or San Francisco. 


GINN AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 











eral translations are favored. The 
emphasis is upon grasping the foreign 
meaning, rather than upon translation 
in a form which will enable the 
student to work from the English 
meaning to the foreign language. 
There has also been a change in the 
use of reading materials, favoring the 
common literature of the land studies, 
instead of the classic authors. Foreign 
newspapers and magazines are popu- 
lar as a stepping stone toward the 
better literature of the tongue. Not 
only are these works prepared espe- 
cially for beginners; aid is also offered 
in the form of scientifically arranged 
vocabulary lists. Significant, also, is 
the fact that beginning classes in lan- 
guages are working their way into 
the junior high schools. 

On the creative side, the writing 
and speaking of a foreign language, 
the trend is to postpone these activi- 
ties to the third and fourth year of 
study, when students may be expected 
to have achieved some mastery of the 
forms and vocabulary. To increase 
the immediate value of this work in 
the eyes of the students, many in- 
genious devices are used. In the pic- 
ture heading this article, students at 
East High School, Madison, are seen 
conducting a puppet show in which 
the puppets speak French. It is not 
uncommon for students to dress up 
in sombreros and mantillas or the 
other costumes of the land whose 
tongue they may be learning. They 
may arrange luncheon tables in the 
cafeteria at which no word of English 
is spoken, with all conversation in a 
foreign tongue. Foreign posters, pic- 
tures, and signs adorn the walls. Lan- 
guage clubs are formed to carry on 
correspondence with foreign students 
and otherwise increase their knowl- 
edge of the tongue. Many schools 
publish newspapers in both modern 
and ancient languages, written by 
students. Reversing this process, 
Puerto Rican and Filipino schools 
publish English sections in their 
Spanish gazettes. 

In sum, the change of methods in 
language study reflects the growing 
concern of the high school with useful 
practical results. In the language de- 
partment, this philosophy expresses 
itself in the development among 
students of tools for the growing po- 
litical and commercial traffic with for- 
eign countries; of an international 
outlook and philosophy; and of an in- 
creased appreciation and understand- 
ing of the culture which America has 
inherited from all races and ail lands. 
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Perry H. S. School, Pgh. Press 

Science is the study of all nature, not chemicals 

alone. Chemistry itself includes knowledge of 

fuels, foods, clothing, cleaners, poisons and anti- 
dotes, clay products, paints, and fertilizer. 


Belvidere (lllinois) High School 


At right, astronomers of Chey- 

enne Mountain School, Colo- 

rado. The study of the heavens 

is effective in impressing upon 

students their relative position in 
the natural scheme. 


Between the infinite and the in- 

finitesimal, science students turn 

from the mighty cosmic spheres 

to the study of sub-microscopic 

cocci, teeming in this electric bac- 

terial oven, below, at South Hills 
H. S., Pittsburgh. 


Back to more familiar ground, 
Bellevue (Pa.) H. S. uses the cur- 
rent craze for tropical fish to tell 
students how life goes on under 
water. To prove it, these young- 
sters are building a model aqua- 
rium. (Lower right) 


Pgh. Press 
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The study of the earth, most popular of the subjects 
classed as General Science, employs many materials 
familiar to common experience. Modern classes in physi- 
cal geography, as in East H. S., Madison, use laboratory 
tables with lock drawers for holding rock collections, 
maps, and other aids to learning. 
Costain 
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The. physics laboratory at Scarsdale, New York, employs 
delicate instruments so expensive they can be purchased 
only for full use by many students. In sparsely settled 
areas, schools have to study physics with such commonly 
available apparatus as tin cans, toy balloons, milk bottles, 
and the kitchen stove. 
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In a conservatory like this at East 
H. S., Madison, biology students 
have the opportunity to observe and 
work with growing plants and ani- 
mals. Besides a knowledge of life 
processes, they learn many practical 
lessons about their gardens and pets 
at home. Plants, animals, and people 
are the three major divisions of biol- 
ogy in most schools. The last of 
these three in particular helps youth 
to understand his environment, to 
modify his thoughts and actions in 
keeping with biological truths, and 
to take intelligent care of his body. 


Mathematics, the purest science, is not 
ordinarily taught in the advanced forms 
shown in this East High School, Madi- 
son, classroom, except to future engi- 
neers, scientists, and technicians. The 
theory that mathematics training “dis- 
ciplines the mind” and transfers the 
skills acquired to other branches of 
learning is now widely questioned. To- 
day, it is largely a tool subject. Below, 
students at Senior High School, Rock- 
ford, Illinois, illustrate how modern 
mathematics emphasizes practical appli- 
cation of the principles mastered in the 
classroom. They are making a radia- 
tion map for their trigonometry class. 











Pottery, most ancient of the arts, is studied in many high 
schools as earnestly as ever it was in Crete, Peru, or 
Babylon. The wheel shown here at University High School, 
Oakland, is very like the potter’s wheel used centuries ago. 


a 
East H.S., Madison 


HAT might be known as the Aesthetic 

Studies—music, design, crafts, the graphic 

arts, the dance—pervade the entire high 

school program. In the study of stories or 
essays and in the reading of poetry, students enjoy 
the writing much more if they are able to feel the 
swing and tone of an author’s style. Business students 
want to know all about the laws of texture, color, and 
dynamic symmetry if they intend to sell; both adver- 
tiser and clerk need to know what suits Madame’s taste. 
For much the same reason, students who are training 
in constructive industry, whether as carpenters, paper- 
hangers, or machinists, need to know correct design 
and color harmony. A people’s culture, as expressed 
in the design of their buildings, costumes, and tools, 
as well as in their music, dancing, and pictures, is a 
major phase of the social studies. Decorating and 
sewing classes in the home economics department rely 
heavily on their art studies to help them dress and 
furnish their rooms attractively. And physical educa- 
tion is concerned as much as any sculptor or dancer 
with anatomy and posture. Aesthetics, it would seem, 
are as essential to the high school student’s back- 
ground as history. 


Jobs or Hobbies 


Training in music and art for their own sake also 
deserves a generous slice of the student’s schedule. 
Most junior high schools do require music courses, 
but the prestige of music suffers from the fact that 
often no credits are given for its study, possibly be- 
cause students enjoy it. The old-fashioned principle 
behind this attitude was once stated by Mr. Dooley: 
“It doesn’t matter what you teach a child just so he 
doesn’t like it.” As for the graphic arts and crafts, 
the percentage of time allotted to these studies by 
most high schools is much too small. Several hours 
a week at least are needed to provide students with 


--a basis for artistic leisure pursuits when the thirty- 


hour week arrives. These studies will also introduce 
a small group to professional careers, as teachers or 
artists, but the high schvol art course is less concerned 
with vocations than avocations. The interests and 
habits developed by the art teacher serve permanently 
to enrich living and leisure. 
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Flowering Youth 


A third reason why these studies are necessary in 
high school is physiological. While the senses of 
sight, touch, and hearing are not more acute in 
adolescents than in others, for some reason youth pays 
great attention to its senses. At the same time, the 
ripening vitality of youth demands a creative outlet 
as at no other stage of life. Prior to this age, students 
are indifferent if not hostile to efforts to lead them 
into the world of the senses. When they do finally 
venture to notice song and color, the change is as 
from a desert to a meadow. It is necessary for the 
high school to direct youth’s new feeling for sensation 
into satisfactory channels; to act as midwife for the 
ideas, inventions, and real objects which youth feels 
impelled to create and to build; and so to govern the 
transition into this new world that there need be no 
disappointed strangers. 

Probably the most successful demonstration of this 
creative urge in high school youth is found in the 
annual ScHorastic Awards for creative art and liter- 
ature. Tens of thousands of high-school students send 
their ambitious poems, carvings, designs, and drawings 


The boy with the bassoon, at Schenley High School, 

Pittsburgh, is practicing in an insulated, sound-proof 

room. Below, the band of younger students in Scars- 

dale, New York, takes earnest advantage of a large 
musical library. 


Pgh. Press 
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YOU CAN WIN! 





AMERICA'S FAMOUS 

DRAWING COMPETITION— 
1934-35 ELDORADO-SCHOLAS- 
TIC AWARD closes March 15. 
Open to all high school students. 
For the best original pencil 
drawings. 


CASH AWARDS, $50, $25, $15— 
Plus 5 cash honorable mentions 
of $5 each. You still have time 
to share in the winning money! 
But—start to work now and 
enter your drawings. 


GOLD AND SILVER 

EMBLEMS TO WINNERS— 

Each winner of a cash award or 
honorable mention will receive a 
beautiful, permanent emblem of 
gold or silver. Wherever and 
whenever you wear one of these 
emblems, it will signify your 
membership on the 1934-35 “‘All- 


American Drawing Team”. 


USE THE MASTER 

DRAWING PENCIL! 

Enter the competition! For the 
cash prizes it offers! For the 
recognition it will bring to you as 
a student and an artist! For all 
your pencil sketches, use ELDO- 
RADO, the Master Drawing 


Pencil. 


WRITE FOR COMPETITION 
DETAILS TODAY! 


For full information consult your 
instructor, and write to Scholastic 
Magazine, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City, or to— 


DEPT. 115-J, SCHOOL BUREAU 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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every spring to the Awards jury. 
Hundreds have the satisfaction of 
seeing their work circulated in the 
International High School Art Ex- 
hibit or published in “Saplings”, an- 
thology of high school writing. Plans 
are now in the making to include 
honors for musical compositions in 
the ScHotastic Awards. 

Other activities in which high 
school students express their creative 
talents include dramatics, concerts, 
publications, art exhibits, radio broad- 
casts, and commencement exercises. 
While these affairs have traditionally 
meant no more than a night out for 
proud parents, the standard of per- 
formance in many schools is reach- 
ing a point of practical worth. In 
communities like Lawrence, L. I., the 
high school drama group is a thor- 
oughly satisfactory substitute for the 
professional theater. The high school 
band at Hobart, Indiana, can render 
Sousa or Wagner in a style that would 
not shame the U. S. Marine Corps 
band. Art students in a Detroit high 
school planned the color scheme and 
decoration for their new cafeteria, 
and a similar group in Rochester 
selected furnishing for an entire nur- 
sery school. 

Methods of teaching arts apprecia- 

tion, practice, and technology vary 
from school to school. Generally 
speaking, the course of study is still 
in the experimental stage, but some 
interesting procedures have been 
tried with success. The Voorhis 
School for Boys, San Dimas, Califor- 
nia, taught music appreciation to in- 
different students by leading them to 
investigate the development of music 
among primitive tribes. The boys 
built their own musical instruments 
from tree trunks, gourds, animal 
skins, and clay. From there, they 
progressed to modern music. In Ply- 
mouth, Indiana, a popular musical 
course ignores appreciation or prac- 
tice for study of the mechanics of reed 
organs, auditorium acoustics, piano 
tuning, and radio construction. In 
Springville, Utah, the high school has 
built up a fine art collection of its 
own. 
These few examples hint at the pos- 
sibilities when the high school allows 
more attention to the aesthetic side 
of the student’s life. Organizations, 
such as the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, and the Eastern 
and Western Arts Associations are 
working earnestly to whip the arts 
program into shape. Despite budget 
cuts, they are progressing steadily. 
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Use your imagination 
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How often have you had “a bright idea”? Have 
you ever wondered whether it would be worth 
your while to put it on paper? 

Drawing techniques are many. Unusual sub- 
jects are literally without number. The use of 
beauty and originality in expressing your 
favorite subject in drawing ink, with brush or 
pen, may make you a winner in the 


HIGGINS' AWARDCONTEST 
$35, $25, $15, $10, $5 
in cash prizes 


Attractive Honorable Mention 
Awards also 


Purchase a bottle of drawing ink now. Begin 
to experiment with this most interesting of all 
ways of self-expression. Bring out that latent 
spark of artistic talent that is to be found at 
least to some degree, within us all. Turn to 
practical account the experience and the train- 
ing which you have received in your drawing 
classes. 


NEW! An Attractive Brochure 
HOW TO DRAW AND PAINT IN 
DRAWING INK 
By Arthur L. Guptill 


This interesting brochure presents fresh, new 
techniques and also fundamentals of painting 
and drawing with ink in brush and pen, that 
every student can apply and enjoy. This 
contest is real fun—something entirely new! 
Send us the carton from a new bottle of Hig- 
gins’ Black or Colored Drawing Ink and we 
will present you with this valuable instruction 
brochure in return. Fill in the 
coupon below carefully. 
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| CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc., 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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a bottle of Higgins’ Drawing at no obligation. 
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Equipment 


Modern invention has opened some exciting possi- 
bilities for arts instruction, particularly in the musical 
field. The radio, for instance, enables high schools 
to study the greatest musical geniuses of this era. 
Strange to say, music teachers rely on radio not 
nearly as much as they do on phonograph records, 
probably because the radio does not fit so neatly into 
schedule. On the other hand, the broadcast of lec- 
tures on the history of art in America this winter was 
a great boon to rural high schools where there are 
too few students to justify hiring art teachers. 

The camera has also developed some valuable uses 
for art classes. With color photography, groups study- 
ing art appreciation may see thrown upon the screen 
enlargements of some of the finest paintings in the 
world. Slow motion cameras and ordinary cinematic 
films are used to demonstrate art processes. 

Chicago supplies art appreciation groups with pic- 
ture books without text. Students study these pic- 
tures while they listen to radio lectures dealing with 
the assigned pages. 

Probably the most serious problem of equipment 
in the art departments is the necessity for room. Art 
students, for instance, must have studios where their 
work may remain undisturbed, while they attend other 
classes. Music students need practice rooms, prefer- 
ably sound-proof. 

But in this respect, the arts only share the difficulty 
of science, business education, home economics, indus- 
trial education and other subjects which have out- 
grown the classroom with its serial rows of seats 
riveted to the floor. The democratic program of study 
demands workshops, studios, and laboratories. When 
universal, democratic education ultimately provides 
studies suitable to every individual in society, the arts 
will rival the R’s—M. B. R. 


Classes in advanced drawing work from living models. The 

studio walls here at Arsenal Tech, Indianapolis, are lined with 

pictures by student artists. Below, a sculptor in Scarsdale 

High School polishes a plaster cast. This small workroom, 
for privacy, adjoins a larger room for instruction. 


Costain 
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MUSEUM STUDY 


At right, art students visit 
the costume galleries of the 
Museum of the City of New 
York to study the wedding 
dresses of famous beauties. 
The Cleveland Museum of 
Art lends its collections for 
display in the high schools. 
Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, reverses this process 
by inviting high school stu- 
dents to send their work to 
its fine art galleries for 
public display. Nearly all 
school systems with the fa- 
ties direct tours of mu- 
seums and galleries. 





Brown Bros. 


Development of social spirit is foremost among 
the objectives stated by music instructors in a 
recent survey. Learning to lead group singing, 
as this Cedar Rapids group is doing, is one road 
to that end. The team work necessary in the 
a cappella singing at East High School, Madison 
(below), is another. Uniforms appeal mightily to 
the youthful taste for identifying itself with a 
group, and they are good showmanship. In this 
manner, the “gang” spirit is directed into socially 
desirable activities. ‘ 
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Pgh. Press 


Above: Orchestra practice calls for use 

of a rehearsal hall, at Taylor Allder- 

dice, Pittsburgh. Instruments are stored 

in the lockers at the rear. The con- 

ductor uses the blackboard to analyze 
difficult passages. 


Right: Youngsters in Boynton Junior 
High School, Ithaca, are all included 
in the school’s musical program. This 
trio is receiving individual instruction. 
Many students learn better in small 
groups like this than alone. 


Below: Here is the Hobart, Indiana, 

High School band which won Class B 

national championships from 1930 

through 1934. Fifteen of the seventy- 

nine members are girls. This group 

performs up to the best professional 
standards. 


Below, Burke and Koretke 








. Li. American Crayon Company is proud 
of the part it has taken in developing and 
encouraging education. We have been par- 
ticularly interested in proving the real value of 
art in schools and everyday life. 


Our research departments are constantly 
developing new, valuable helps for students 
and teachers e This year we are offering many 
awards in the SCHOLASTIC CONTEST. 


Our folder “Winning Art Ideas” is brim full 
of valuable art helps for. both school art 
classes and the contest. 


Behind us lies 100 years of experience. Ahead 
lie years of broader, more helpful service. 
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ha... year we celebrate the !ooth 
Anniversary of The American Crayon 
Company. This year, too, the nation 
celebrates the 300th Anniversary of 
public, secondary education. 


ONE OF OUR CENTENNIAL 
ACHIEVEMENTS - THE FAMOUS 
LINE OF TUNED PALET PRODUCTS 


"PRANG” WATER COLORS 
"PRANG" TEMPERA 
CRAYONEX 
CRAYOGRAPH 

PPRANG” POWDER COLORS 
EVERYDAY ART PAPERS 
EXCELLO SQUARES 
KINDOGRAPH 
PASTELLO 
AMBRITE 
FREART 







































































THE AMERICAN dh CRAYON COMPANY 


456-556 HAYES AVENUE, SANDUSKY, OHIO - 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
116 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO - SANTA FE BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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The drama department and dramatic 
clubs of high schools usually come directly 
under the supervision of the English de- 
partment, but because this activity is always 
interwoven with the work of art groups 
for stage design, music students for 
choruses and accompanying orchestras, 
and domestic science students for costumes, 
and manual training and shop groups for 
stage sets and “props’’, it is included here 
under “Muses” as one of the leading 
creative activities of student groups. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND THE DRAMA 


N 1890, the Middletown Grand 

Opera House was packed to ca- 

pacity when “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
came to town, with a cast of “fifty 
men, women and children, a pack of 
genuine bloodhounds, the grandest 
street parade ever given, and two 
bands.” Its glowing doors were 
opened on an average of a dozen 
times a month for “one-night stands” 
of traveling shows. There was noth- 
ing highbrow about them. They 
ranged from “East Lynne” and “The 
Black Crook” to “Love Will Find a 


As many students as possible are 
usually in a high school cast, but 
when ability shines, wise high schools 
allow it full exposure. These are 
stars of “The Piper’, Sr. H. S., 
Rockford, Ill. The Junior class pro- 
duced this play in the manner of the 
most modern stage designers, aiming 
at direct emotional effect. 


Realism is beginning to outbid cos- 
tume plays for the favor of high 
school drama groups, with scenes like 
the one shown below. Students from 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, have won 
state championships with their fine 
dramatics. Note that every character 
in the scene below is dynamically mo- 
tivated by the situation presented here. 





KKK KW 


RCA VICTOR 
MO MUSIC 
EDUCATION 


Kw WwW KW 


USIC has come into our schools as an 

ever increasing cultural factor in 
education. In fact, the “art of listening” 
enjoys a place on the modern curriculum al- 
most as important as the three r's. 


And so it is only natural that RCA 
Victor, which for many years has been a 
potent force in music education, should be 
better equipped than any other commercial 
organization in assisting the schools musi- 
cally to educate the young. 


RCA Victor's contributions in this con- 
nection have been manifold. It has developed 
the radio receiver to such perfection that 
today’s peerless education broadcasts can be 
heard not only in a single classroom, but in 
many classrooms simultaneously. It has 
improved and multiplied its libraries of 
Records so that the world’s most famous 
music and, indeed the foremost interpreters 
of that music, are instantly available when- 
ever desired. Not least of all, it has pre- 
pared a system of music appreciation courses 
which, beginning with the rudimentary re- 
quirements of elementary grades, are carried 
to logical and superb fulfillment in a volume 
entitled “Music Appreciation and History 
of Music,” for college students. 


In the field of secondary school educa- 
tion, RCA Victor's famous textbcok, 
“What We Hear in Music,” has had no 
serious competitor since the year it was first 
introduced. Admirably suited to the in- 
tellectual development of its readers, pro 
fusely illustrated, “What We Hear in Music™ 
is a work which, used in conjunction with 
Victor's many splendid Recordings, has 
produced unparalleled results in public and 
private schools everywhere. 


May we invite you to inspect this text- 
book when you visit the RCA Victor booth 
at the NEA Convention? There are many 
other RCA Victor textbooks and develop- 
ments which you will want to look over at 
the same time. RCA Victor Division, RCA 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 





RCA VICTOR 
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Way” and the apex of daring, 
“Sappho.” Nevertheless, the town 
turned out with gusto to see the 
spectacle of real people on a real 


| stage speaking their native tongue. 


Today the nine motion picture 
theatres of Middletown (an average 
small city) operate from 1 to 11 P.M. 
seven days a week, winter and sum- 
mer, with 31,000 paid admissions to 
their 300 performances. Westerns, 
comedies, and sensational society films 
(“Sinners in Silk”) make up the 
staple attractions. There is no 
theatre devoted exclusively to “legiti- 
mate” plays, and not more than two 
or three times a year does a Broad- 
way show stop off. 


Decline of the Road 


‘This is a parable of what has hap- 
pened to commercial amusement in 
America in the past forty years. The 
“road” has shrunk to a brief season 
in a handful of the larger cities. 
Scenery, costuming, rentals, advertis- 
ing, stage-hands, actors, and royalties 
have become such a financial burden 
that every “road” venture is a 
gamble. When people can see a talkie 
version of Broadway hits in their 
neighborhood theatres for 40 cents, it 
is not strange that they rebel at pay- 
ing $3.30 or more to see the original 
even if they are fortunate enough to 
live within striking distance of Times 
Square or the Loop. 


High Schools Lead Revival 


But this economic contrast fails to 
take into account the high school 
dramatic groups in more than half 
of the towns and hamlets of the 
country. They are bringing the 
theatre to the community, and are 
doing an amazingly excellent job of it. 
Any boy or girl who has ever felt 
the thrill of grease paint and trembled 
with excitement for his cue in the 
wings knows why there will always 
be something lacking in even the 
most skillfully directed film.’ The 
stage is flesh-and-blood; the silver 
screen is after all but a parade of 
lights and shadows and mechanism. 
The mastery of our physical bodies; 
the interplay of color, mass, motion, 
and sound; the sense of an actual 
three-dimensional room or landscape, 
the evocation of many-sided per- 
sonality; above all, the pleasure of 
hearing and wielding that final 
miracle of nature, the human voice— 
these are values that arise from and 
respond to something permanent in 
our hearts. 


Reproducca {rom Pen Drawing Portfolio By A, L. Guprilt 


TECHNIQUE 


|With the ten different pens in the 
Spencerian Art Series it is possible to 
|achieve effects ranging from delicate 
ihair line to wood block treatment. 
/PPencerian Art Series Pens, made ex- 


‘pressly for Artists’ use, are all hand 
finished and hand tested. 





See page 19, Official Celebration Handbook of 
Scholastic Awards, “Prize contest for Congratula- 
tory Letter’. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 








For Your Next Play— 


A Better Production 
in 
Half the Time 
with 
A Director's Manual 
from 
The Dramatic 
Publishing Company 


Assure yourself of a smooth, pro- 
fessional performance with one 
of our Director's Manuals. They 
are available, with posters, on 
all our $25.00 royalty plays. 
Your request will bring you com- 
plete information concerning these 
revolutionary manuals. 


Plays and Entertainments for every 
occasion are described in our free 
catalogue. Send for your copy. 


ing 
> 
THE 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. S, 59 E. Van Buren St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sponsors of The Dramatic Publishing 
Company One-Act Play Awards. 
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The Eternal Stage 


Because the drama does have this 
fundamental appeal, nothing can 
really destroy it. It has escaped from 
the old forms of commercialism into 
others more wholesome and more 
universal. High schools lead the 
movement. Kenneth Macgowan, the 
well-known critic and producer, says 
“never was the theatre so alive in the 
rest of the United States”. Hundreds 
of little theatres and thousands of 
high school dramatic schools act 
Shaw and Shakespeare, Milne and 
Molnar, Barrie and Barry. On an ex- 
tensive tour of America Mr. Mac- 
gowan discovered that more than a 
third of the country’s 24,000 high 
schools have definite dramatic courses 
and twice that many have dramatic 
clubs. Hundreds of thousands of 
young actors, designers, stage-hands, 
and managers are producing good 
plays for an audience that runs into 
millions. And not only oral and 
written English classes, but the art, 
manual training, domestic science, 
music, and journalism departments 
all become a part of the team. A 
boon to the cultural life of the na- 
tion, every high school owes it to its 
students and its community to be in 
this absorbing game. 

K. M. G. 


High school artists get some ideas for 
painting stage sets by working on 
murals, which enjoy as great a vogue 
in school today as in architecture. 
This one is in Bronxville (N.Y.) H.S. 
While this young lady favors Egyptian 
design, industrial students in other 


The amateur stage-hands at Lawrence H. S., Long Island, are a fast crew. 
Their record for putting this involved set into order is four minutes. While 
groups like this develop professional skill, dramatics are not taught as a 
vocation but rather as a means of developing personalities in leisure activities. 


schools paint their walls with mill 
scenes. In New Mexico, young In- 
dians cover their schools with murals 
of old Navajo patterns. All over the 
country, high school students are dec- 
orating the ordinarily blank walls of 
their buildings with large-scale illus- 


trations which are far more signifi- 

cant to them than costly decorations 

by hired professionals. Inevitably, 

the work of the students expresses the 

spirit of the students and the spirit 
of the school. 
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If You Could 
Only have , i he 
Told Them...! ey UF ey 


Here’s a situation that almost 
parallels those of Mark Twain's 
“Connecticut Yankee at King 
Arthur’s Court”! 
UPPOSE that in a.p. 1635 (the year America’s first high school was founded) you drove 
up in your car, and came upon a scene like this! How ridiculous it would seem to you 
—these Pilgrim ancestors of yours taking turns at the laborious task of cutting up big, thick 
logs by hand, with a buck saw! And how queer you would seem to them! With your knowl- 
edge of mechanics and with a little assistance you could hook up your motor to a buzz saw 


and get the job done in a jiffy! But you’d have to do some explaining first. How would 
you put your ideas down on paper? 


This project is one of three, all equally intriguing, in the 


K & E MASTER-DRAFTSMAN CONTEST 


“Three Centuries of Progress” 








Each covers an interesting, old Seventeenth Century device or 
object and requires you to bring its function up to date. 


CASH GRATIFYING 
PRIZES HONORABLE MENTIONS 


Write to Keuffel & Esser Co., makers of America’s leading line of drawing ma- 
terials, for full details of this most interesting of all Scholastic contests. We urge 
you to send us, at the same time, ten cents in stamps or coin for 2 interesting 
booklets, “Drawing Materials, Their Care and Use”, and “Elementary In- 
structions for Operating the Slide Rule”, which you will find extremely valuable 
for your mechanical drawing work. We will also send you two generous-sized 

[= sheets of K. & E. Duplex Drawing Paper which you can use for your contest 

drawings with these booklets. Get together with a couple of your asso- 

ciates and plan your solutions to these interesting and intriguing projects! 

Contest closes March 15! 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


New York HOBOKEN, N. J. Chicago 
St. Louis San Francisco Montreal 








— . 
i Keuffel & Esser Co., 300 Adams‘St., Hoboken, N. J. 
Kindly send me (check material desired): 

Your 12-page booklet, “Drafting Materials, Full details of the K & E Con- 

Cc) Their Care and Use’’, your “Element In- | test and the three attractive 


for Operat the Slide Rule” two project sheets. at no charge. . A 
Stncrous sheets of Duplex Drawing Paper, for Drawing Materials 


generous 
Which I enclose ten cents. 
Slide Rules 


Measuring Tapes 








Surveying Instruments 
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NDUSTRIAL or vocational education costs 
heavily, but not so heavily as crime. The hard 
dollars spent for tools, power, shops, and ex- 
pensive, intricate machinery weigh a great 

deal, but they weigh less when they are balanced 
against arson, theft, kidnapping, and murder. 

This is not to say that the boys in the technical 
schools are potential jailbirds. Rather it is to say 
that many jailbirds are potentially honest, ambi- 
tious citizens, requiring only the training to make 
them assets to any community. 

Warden Lawes has remarked upon this, to the 
effect that some of the toughest customers in Sing 
Sing, where he is Dean of Men, behave like Boy 
Scouts as soon as they are put into the shops and 
given an opportunity to use their hands at some 
constructive work. 

Tests of students, involving much more than 
simple questions and answers, have taught that 








Trade schools can offer thoroughly up-to-date equipment, as in 
Boynton Jr. H. S., Ithaca, where machines, driven by indi- 
vidual motors, may be moved about and plugged in anywhere. 


Exactly like a professional welder, this student at Connelley Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, handles the acetylene torch. The goggles protect 
his eyes from the blinding flame. At his back, a blackboard demon- 
strates the welding procedure far better than he could learn it on the job. 


Character training is of 
practical importance in 
a trade school. It is no 
easy job for an ado- 
lescent to remember to 
be careful, but failure 
to treat machines with 
tenderness and respect 
may cause expensive ac- 
cidents if not human 
injury. This lad at 
Pine Manual Training 
School, Ansonia, Conn., 
is taking pains to set 
this powerful machine 
correctly before he puts 
it to work. 


there are many types of intelligence. 
The boy with a poor ability to add a 
column of figures may perform won- 
ders in a cabinet shop. Another may 
find it difficult to write a simple gram- 
matical sentence, and still be capable 
of composing complicated, original 
musical scores. ' 

Until recent years, the high school 
has catered only to one specialized 
type of intelligence: the type that can 
read, write, and speak. The sec- 
ondary schools to begin with were 
for training ministers only, then later 
they took in hand future teachers, 
lawyers, traders, journalists, and 
others who had no need of ability 
to work with (Continued on page 101) 
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A boy learns what true accuracy is once he 

handles one of these machines at South Hills 

H. S., Pittsburgh. It measures down to the 
thousandth of an inch. , 


At left are some of the intricate spinning machines 
at Textile High School, New York. Except in a 
community which employs vast numbers in the trade, 
the use of such equipment does not justify its cost. 
Here students learn not only a separate job, but the 
workings of the entire textile industry. 


In the Automechanics Shop at Central H. S., Sioux 
City, Iowa, a force works day and night at coopera- 
tive trade work, auto repairs, and airplane mechanics. 
These young men are trained to do anything from 
putt.ng in a new drive-shaft to wiping windshields. 


Westinghouse H. S. students in Pittsburgh learn 
motor mechanics much as future doctors learn sur- 
gery: by the study of anatomy. When they have 
dissected and reconstructed a few of these relics, they 
are on the way to knowing how to diagnose engine 
complaints. Powerful cranes reduce back strain. 





Many high schools include 
Camera Clubs, if they do not 
have photography in_ the 
course of study. This Pitts- 
burgh high school student 
is learning the secrets of the 
dark room. (AIl scenes on 
this page are by courtesy of 
the Pittsburgh Press.) 


At the right corner, a Langley 
H. S., Pittsburgh, youth dem- 
onstrates what is not the cor- 
rect posture for mechan‘cal 
drawing, considered by many 
teachers to be a prerequisite to 
all trade training. If this stoop 
is caused by nearsightedness, 
the school doctor will act. 





The Langley youngster at 

right may not develop into 

another Steinmetz, but this 

much is sure: he’ll fix all the 

loose switches and bad wiring 
at home. 


At left, Girls’ Trade School, 
Pittsburgh, typifies the na- 
tional movement to give wo- 
men a place in industry equal 
with men. Attractive appear- 
ance is a by-product of the 
course. They practice on 
their mothers for home-work. 


Connelley Trade School students build a house like this at 
the left every year, then tear it down to make room for a 
new one. The course includes bricklaying, tile setting, 
cement and concrete work, terra cotta, and stone work. 
The boys above are learning the shoe-repair trade. 
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and Enter the 
ATKINS School 


House Contest 


This BOOK May 
Help You WIN! 


It shows the best ways to cut 
24 wood joints. Tells how to 
fit up a home hobby shop; build 
work-benches, tool-boxes, etc., 
and have FUN making things. 
Lists 525 project plans and where 
to get them. 40 pages, 60 pic- 
tures. Send toc for a copy. 


* 


BY tow chins ont Comper 
sa ag 
Plans ae aS oe 

‘ ‘ 


— 


aii. 


PRIZES Total 125 


You miss one of the best prize-winning opportunities 
ever offered to high school students, if you fail to enter 
the fascinating, instructive ATKINS School House Contest. 
There’s still time for you to win your share of the $125 in 
prizes, if you act NOW. The rules are simple, requiring 
only some easy historical research and a little skill with tools. 


Why not enter today? Write a card or letter to “Scholastic 
Awards,” Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
asking for full details of the ATKINS Contest. Then, start 
gathering historical facts about the FIRST school erected in 
your city, town or village, and write a 200-word essay about it. 


As soon as the contest rules arrive, begin to build a small 
replica in WOOD of the first school in your community, and 
submit it with your essay, to the local judges. Your history 
and manual training teachers will gladly give you more in- 
formation. Ask them! Decide today to enter this unique 
contest! The sooner you begin, the better your chance to 
win! Contest closes March 20th. 


Remember, your miniature school is more likely to capture 
the $50 FIRST prize if you build it with good saws and tools. 
With ATKINS Silver Steel Saws, you can make smooth cuts 
and tight joints, and do the work easier and quicker. The 
finest mechanics everywhere use these world-famous saws, 
as do many of the foremost manual training shops. If your 
Hardware Dealer does not have the ATKINS Saws you need 
to build your school model, write to us at once. Using poor 
saws may spoil your chance to win! 


E. C. ATKINS and COMPANY * 
461 South Illinois Street, 


ATKINS 


Est. 1857 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


SILVER 
STEEL 


An Arxins Silver Steel 
Hand Saw and a Compass 
Saw are needed in every 
home-shop or tool kit. 


You'll need this Arxins 
Silver Steel Back Saw,or 
a Mitre Saw for cutting 
wood joints accurately. 


You can cut any metal 
Twice as fast when your 
Hack Saw Frame has an 
Arxins Silter Steel 
Blue-End Blade. 


You'll find an Arxtns 
Coping Saw is best for 
cutting curves, scrolls, 
coped joints, toys, etc. 


SAWS 
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(Continued from page 97) 
their hands. This ability was the sometimes 
scorned preserve of common labor. 

As the high school opened its doors to 
wider and wider sections of the population, 
many entered who had no use for the mental 
gymnastics which were traditional in the 
schools. The ability of these students lay in 
their fingers and muscles. They itched for 
a chance to try them, but by the standards 
of those schools these students were labeled 
“slow” and turned out to fend for them- 
selves. Some of them found jobs, learned 
a trade, and were content, although they 
did not receive much of that general training 
which is a principal superiority of the tech- 
nical school to apprentice-ship. Others did 
not find good jobs, and headed for the waste- 
heap, pushed along perhaps by the stigma 
attached to them by academic traditions. 

High schools with courses in manual arts began to make their 
appearance during the Hayes administration, Kandel suggests, 
as a result of the influence of the Centennial Exhibition in Phila- 
delphia. Possibly obvious failings of the academic studies had 
something to do with it, too, because shortly afterward, cooking 
and sewing were introduced in Girls’ High and Normal School 
in Philadelphia, and the first school for agriculture opened at 
the University of Minnesota in 1888. St. Louis was a pioneer m 
1879 in technical training, Baltimore established the Polytechnic 
Institute in 1883, the first vocational school in the United States. 
Of all the primarily vocational studies, only business education 
had its origins in the school system before this period. English 
High School, Boston, included subjects for “mercantile” pursuits 
in 1823, and of course the Writing Schools, which taught ac- 
counts, were popular before the Revolution. 

The growth of vocational education was slow at first but after 
the turn of the century sudden and widespread changes in 
technology made it no longer profitable or necessary to employ 


youth in industry. The machine had grown 
complicated beyond the ability of the unskilled, 
uncoordinated adolescent. (Also see statistics 
under “Who Goes to H. S.”) The era of ex- 
panding enrollments in the high schools began, 
and few communities knew what to teach the 
invading hordes, until in 1917, the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act by Congress saved the 
day. This act was designed to encourage voca- 
tional education in trades, agriculture, and 
home economics by the grant of federal funds 
to the states, and by promoting federal research 
to supply information in these fields. A re- 
search office was also established by this act 
for commercial education, but no funds were 
granted to states for this field. The states al- 
ready raise by taxes more than three times as 


The linotype machine is popular among the students 
of printing at Connelley Trade School. The diffu- 
sion of the graphic arts industry throughout the coun- 
try has put printing in the front rank among trade 
schools everywhere. The fact that this craft calls 
for more than average intelligence also argues for 
special training. Girls as well as boys take such courses. 


The newest of the graphic 
arts, photolithography, 
has already been intro- 
duced at John Hay H. S., 
Cleveland. This repro- 
duction method has many 
advantages over the 
printing press, but it does 
less attractive work. 


The expansion of the ser- 
vice industries in this 
country requires many 
people to change their 
occupations. Both adults 
and adolescents learn 
cleaning, dyeing, and 
pressing in Central 
Trades School, Oakland, 
Cal. 


a 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
INVITES YOU 


_ HE romance of the world today, a romance 

more thrilling than any ever written, lies 
in the drawings from which industry and trans- 
portation have evolved. Mecharical drawing 
is what might be termed a universal language 
which has conceived and brought into reality, 
the inventions and improvements which have 
played so important a part in world progress. 


“The most successful romance ever written 
could never have given to the world the bene- 
fits of the first successful steam engine, loco- 
motive, airplane, steamship or automobile— 
or any other mechanical device which has con- 
tributed to increased comfort or convenience. 
Every one of us should develop the ability to 
“write” in the language of INDUSTRY, in 
the language of construction and mechanics, 
through the comparatively simple procedure 
of drawing a few lines on paper.” 
J. H. Constantine. 
Director of Industrial Education, 
Passaic Public Schools, Passaic, N. J 


This is the inspiring foreword, written especially 
for you by the outstanding authority on tech- 
nical education in America’s High Schools, 
that precedes the four fascinating projects 
that constitute the Higgins’ Award Contest in 
Mechanical Drawing. 

Just as the engineer depicts such ovtstanding 
achievements as pictured above, so can you 
interpret in this same “universal language” of 
mechanical drawing the equally intriguing pro- 
jects which Mr. Constantine has planned for 
you, and 


WIN A PRIZE IN THE 
HIGGINS' AWARD CONTEST 
in MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Write at once for particulars. Use the coupon 
below. Contest closes March 15. If you would 
also like full particulars on the equally-appeal- 
ing Higgins’ Award Contest in Freehand 
drawing use coupon to indicate this desire also. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me (check information 


desired). 


New Guptill Instruc 
tion Brochure on 
freehand drawing for 
which I enclose the entire 
carton from a bottle of 
Higgins’ Drawing Ink. 


Higgins’ Award 
Contests in Mechani- 
cal and Freehand 
drawing, at no obliga- 


1 
! 
| 
| 
| 
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Not all trade schools are strictly vocational. 


Much of their work consists 


of teaching students to do ordinary tasks they must know for future needs. 

With so many women driving cars today, it is only right that they should 

learn how to change a tire or keep the spark-plugs clean, as are these 
girls in East H. S., Denver. 


much for commercial education as 
the Smith-Hughes act provides for 
trade, agriculture, and home _ eco- 
nomics training. 

Not that the Smith-Hughes Act is 
stingy. Over $8,000,000 was appro- 
priated at the outset to establish re- 
search offices and reimburse state 
governments for salaries and training 
of vocational teachers and adminis- 
trators. An annual appropriation was 
devised, beginning at $1,500,000 in 
1918 and growing to $7,000,000 in 
1926, for additional salaries, teacher 
training, and research. After 1926, 
funds were granted on the basis of 
population. 

Vocational training of less than col- 
lege grade for all students above the 
age of fourteen was thus greatly 
stimulated by federal funds. Within 
a few months after the act was passed 
in 1917, every one of the forty-eight 
states had taken advantage of the 
act, and to date not one has with- 
drawn from cooperation with the fed- 
eral board. In this connection, it 
should be marked that the state gov- 
ernments must match every penny 
received from the federal funds. 
Moreover, no federal money may be 
used for vocational buildings or 
equipment. All money for these uses 
is provided by the states or communi- 
ties. And still, the number of stu- 
dents benefitting by the Smith- 
Hughes Act has grown from 164,000 
in 1918 to well over a million in 1933, 


in vocational day schools, evening 
high schools, and part-time schools. 

In respect to the entire program of 
studies, through the Smith-Hughes 
Act, federal recognition of the need of 
industrial, agricultural, and home eco- 
nomics training on a vocational basis 
helped to increase regard for the vo- 
cational element in all education, 
establishing the fact that no secondary 
school program which omits voca- 
tional training can be regarded as 
complete. 


* * * 


Of the fields of vocational training 
affected by the Smith-Hughes Act, 
home economics, agriculture, and 
business education are fairly well-de- 
fined. But the so-called industrial 
group still awaits its Linnaeus to 
classify its functions and reduce them 
to order. Industrial education is as 
many-sided as industry. Within the 
single unit of, say, a machine-shop, 
almost every variety of training and 
temperament is required: among the 
molders, the designers, and the ma- 
chinists. One needs only to look at 
the jurisdictional struggles among the 
various craft unions of the American 
labor movement to understand how 
difficult it is to draw boundaries be- 
tween industrial occupations. Thou- 
sands of dollars have been lost in the 
building trades alone through the 
failure of craft unions to conclude 
whether the cutting of radiator holes 
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in a floor is the work of the carpen- 
ters or the steam-fitters. (Vocational 
training should certainly also include 
a course in labor problems.) 

In technical schools, however, the 
perplexing question of what to teach 
is reduced considerably by a survey 
of the future needs of the students. 
If the community is devoted prin- 
cipally to the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles, the technical school gives 
most of its attention to that industry. 
In Schenectady, the handling of elec- 
trical equipment is most important. 
This sort of a situation, of course, 
might leave the window wide open for 
a manufacturer to have his future em- 
ployees trained in a tax-supported 
institution to the disadvantage of 
other manufacturers. The Smith- 
Hughes Act foresaw this possibility, 
and insisted that the states retain 
public management and control of 
vocational education in the public in- 
terest. It was the effect of this act 
also to provide through public admin- 
istration in the vocational field for 
supplementary education, especially 
as it related to citizenship and general 
culture. This training would not be 
furnished under ordinary circum- 
stances in private trade schools. 


Public Control 


As the result of this stand, special 
industries within a community are 
favored with the services of the voca- 
tional schools only when it serves the 
general public inerest to train stu- 
dents for a place in these industries. 

As a general rule, the pattern of 
industrial training in the high school 
is taken directly from the pattern of 

(Concluded on next page) 





HERE’S SOME FUN 
you've been missing ! 


I F you’ve never worked in metal, 

you’ve been overlooking one of the 
most interesting of all pastimes— 
making beautiful jewelry or useful 
metal objects with your own hands! 
Why not start now—and compete for 
the Scholastic Awards in Metal Crafts! 
Our catalog will help you get the right 
start by providing you with the right 
tools. Send for a copy today. It’s 
free. Your request for a catalog must 
be signed by your teacher 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
































EDWARD THATCHER FREDERICK W. LANDERS RUDOLPH SCHUMACHER, JR. 
A pioneer meta! craftsman and instructor of Industrial Arte and Educated Polytechnic Institute of 
oationally known writer. Former- Art Metalcraft in Public and Charlottenburg, en in. Germany. 
ty, for more than 15 years, Master Normal Schools. For severa Former 
Instructor of Decorative Metal years, until recently, training and Designer m) Saunier. Silverware, 
Working. Applied Design and teachers for these subjecta at Art Bronze and Tools. Now Instructor 

Wood Carving at Teachers College. New York University of Art Metalcraft at Haaren High 
Columbia University School. New York City 


SCHOOL BOARDS and TEACHERS 


are invited to consult these outstanding authorities and instructors in 
Art Metal Crafts, who now represent the Technical Service Depart- 
ment of William Dixon Incorporated 
poy offer you authentic information and technical aid in organizing 
Art Metal Departments in High Schools . . . including suggestions 
for practical shop plan-. . . tooling) equipment of highest efficiency 
and economy. . advice on courses, teaching methods processes. 
etc., etc. 

Increasing hundreds of High Schools are including Art 
Metal courses . . . recognized as essential in developing visual 
accuracy, manual expertness, mental resourcefulness and ar- 
tistic appreciation. 

Use our Technical Service Department freely. . . . it is at your 


obligation 
CATALOG WILL BE SENT FREE TO 
SCHOOL AUTHORITIES AND TEACHERS Bee to —" 
PLEASE GIVE NAME, ADDRESS A SCHOOL WIT 
WHICH YOU ARE IDENTIFIED. 


WILLIAM DIXON INCORPORATED 
36 E. Kinney Street, Newark, N. J. 
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Vul-Cot inspires neatness. It is large 
enough to do the job and efficient 


enough to do it well. Small bits of 
paper, chalk dust and pencil shav- 
ings cannot possibly sift through 
onto the floor because Vul-Cot is 
made with solid sides and bottom. 
When you empty your pencil sharp- 
ener in a Vul-Cot, the shavings are 
there to stay. 


For more than 20 years, the stand- 
ard wastebasket in 85 per cent 
of schools in America. Made of 
National H-A-R:D Vulcanized 
Fibre—one material that will not 
dent, bend, corrode or scratch like 
metal; cannot crack, split or splinter 
like wicker. 


Light enough to be handled easily. 
No sharp edges. 


Available in colors to match your 
classroom furnishings. Vul-Cot—in 
olive-green, maroon-brown, oak, 
walnut and mahogany. 


At Stationers and School Supply Houses 





- Visit Booth G9! Vul-Cot on display!= 
N.E.A. Convention, 
Atlantic City Auditorium, 
February 23 to 28. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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industries in the community, accord- 
ing to the procedure recommended by 
Bobbitt. Thus, every industrial. de- 
partment should prepare as many 


.service-station attendants, automobile 


mechanics, tailors, barbers, manicur- 
ists, printers, shoe-repair-men, pho- 
tographers, carpenters, and painters 
as the community is likely to need. 
In addition, coal towns should teach 
boys the whole story of mining and 
not simply the elements of pick and 
shovel. Where there is a thriving 
pottery industry, as in sections of 
Ohio, a complete course in ceramics 
should be offered. With programs 
planned in this fashion, youth is ready 


to begin a life work, upon graduation, 
as a fully equipped and trained 
worker in the community which is 
responsible for his upbringing and 
education. He is equipped not only 
as a capable worker but also, thanks 
to accompanying courses in literature, 
art, health, and social studies, as a 
citizen deserving of the rights and 
privileges of democracy. 
—M.B.R. 


(Much of the data in the above article, 
especially as it relates to the Smith- 
Hughes Act, applies with equal signifi- 
cance to the sections which follow devoted 
to Home-Making, Business Education 
and Agriculture.) 





Weaving is an ancient household craft, a fine art, and a major 





industry. Girls who work a hand-loom create beauty; develop taste 
in fabrics; and learn the mechanics of a textile mill. (East H. S., 
Madison) 
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with a screw-driver, or dig post-holes with a 
hammer. Likewise, no manual training or 
wood-working shop can attain maximum ef- 
ficiency unless equipped with the latest tools, 
hardware and supplies. 

You will find our 290-page Catalog J invaluable 
in the selection of your future school shop supplies. 
Our complete stocks, including many tools and sup- 
plies not ordinarily stocked, make “split-up” orders 
unnecessary. 

Catalog J is free and dealer’s discount allowed only 
to superintendents, principals, manual training in- 
structors, and school officials. Fifty years’ experience 
lies behind this line. 


Address Department S 


LUSSKY, WHITE & COOLIDGE, INC. 


65-71 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


This free book will be sent only to school instructors and officials. 
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HOME MAKING 


By EFFIE |. RAITT 


President, American Home Economics Association 


HE affairs of the household 

from birth to death are at the 

core of national welfare. Only 

in recent years has it begun to 
receive the amount of emphasis it 
deserves. While problems in home 
economics can be adapted to pupils in 
elementary school, they may also de- 
mand the most critical judgment that 
a university can develop. Social prob- 
lems, food research, and the develop- 
ment of consumer judgment in alli 
fields are home affairs that challenge 
the best brains of the land. At the 
opposite end, beginning students may 
profit from simple tasks adapted by a 
sympathetic teacher to their limited 
abilities. 


The function of home economics is 
to survey all fields of knowledge, ex- 
amine all lines of human activity and 
to adapt whatever may contribute to 
the art of making a home. The sub- 
ject matter of home economics tradi- 
tionally centers about food, clothing, 
and shelter. In the past, emphasis was 
largely concentrated upon the first 
two. Much attention was given to the 
acquiring of skills and information. 
Gradually the necessity for develop- 
ment of selective 
judgment was 
recognized. Still 
more recently the 
responsibility for 
the formulating of 
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desirable ideals and attitudes has 
been assumed by the home economics 
teacher. 


Subject Divisions 


The recognition of a broader sub- 
ject matter program prevails among 
all forward-looking teachers. The 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion recognizes five major divisions 
of subject matter. 


I. Family Relationships 

Questions regarding responsibilities 
and possible contributions of the high 
school boy or girl to family well- 
being are considered. Problems of 
adjustment connected with other 
members of the family and with out- 
side social groups are raised. Child 
development and care and questions 
of parent education are an essential 
part of a well-rounded home eco- 
nomics course. Much of the teaching 
in this division is incidental to lessons 
in the more tangible subjects of food, 
clothing or the household budget. 


Il. Family Economics 

Household budgeting and account 
keeping belong in this division. Costs 
of living, standards of living, planes 
of living are of vital interest. Con- 
sumer education is an absorbing 
problem. Informative advertising is 


To understand complex modern household machinery is part 
of the education of the Westinghouse High School girls at the 
corners of this page. 
at Knoxville Junior High School for keeping dresser drawers 
neat and sytematic. 
Montana, are canning surplus fruits from the county orchards. 


More elementary is the lesson (center) 


Above, girls of Flathead High, Kalispell, 


Poh. Press 
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Children from underprivileged homes in Phila- 
delphia receive special training in the junior 
high schools which encourages them to help 
with housework, keeping themselves and their 
homes clean and attractive. At right, chefs at 
East High, Madison, learn camp cookery and 
the elements of the beanery trade. Below, in 
the Pittsburgh Girls’ Trade School, the ingre- 
dients of a cosmetic are carefully weighed. It 
is part of home economics to know the com- 
position of all patent, canned, or processed ma- 
terial which the housewife brings into the home. 


Pgh. Press 


demanded. These are all home economics 
concerns and the responsibility is great. Busi- 
ness men are beginning to recognize the fact 
that a well-informed buyer is one of their 
best assets. An ignorant public is distrustful 
and suspicious. Home economists have the 
means for reaching the homes of the country 
with constructive programs valuable to both 
consumer and merchant. Teachers who rec- 
ognize the need and the opportunity focus 
attention in every class—food, clothing, the 
house, or in specific marketing courses—on 
the technics of intelligent buying. 


Ill. The House 

This subject, in the past, has been somewhat 
neglected. Furnishing a heautiful home means 
as much to domestic happiness as a well- 
cooked meal. Efficient kitchen arrangement 
has occasionally been studied, other aspects 
are still too often overlooked. Financing the 
home; neighborhood factors; material, finishes 
and construction processes; design, arrange- 
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ment, and their effect upon efficiency of op- 
eration and upon satisfaction of the family; 
fundamental equipment and operation; stor- 
age spaces and their equipment, are all perti- 
nent subjects. 


IV. Food and Nutrition 
Public schools should send every graduate 
out with sufficient knowledge of nutritional 
needs to form the basis for good food habits. 
Unless judgment is based upon recognized 
scientific laws, even college graduates will fall 
prey to the fringe of fakers that always align 
themselves with a science that is presenting 
new knowledge. Astrologists and alchemists 
have given way to various fakers in the fields 
that include matters relating to health nu- 
trition, and psychology. 
Every boy and girl should be able to plan, 
buy, and prepare simple, wholesome. meals. 
Every citizen should know how much it costs 
to provide a family’s food. This is especially 
important when so large a number are de- ¢ 
pendent upon relief money. tig Tusien’ Ths chee oben hag Slee er ee 
V. Textiles and Clothing 
For some this division will provide merely 
a sound basis for selection, will help to make 
them efficient buyers, and will give them 
some appreciation of the place of important 
industries. Others will find, in addition, an 
opportunity for creative expression. Some 
will use the knowledge and skill acquired in 


this subject vocationally, either in home mak- 
ing or in business. 


Modern Methods 


The nature of home economics makes it pe- 
culiarly adapted to modern methods of in- 
struction most approved because they develop 
initiative and foster reflective thinking. 
Teaching from life situations, providing for 
pupil participation, the project, problem-solv- 
ing, the contract plan, unit organization of 
subject matter, are technics that may be used 
in home economics in natural situations 
rather than those designed artificially to 
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Power machines for sewing are used at 
Girls’ Trade School (Pittsburgh) for an 
intensive course in skilled dressmaking. 
The trough in the center keeps clean 
cotton off the floor. Underneath the 
chair is the student’s eternal text and 
note-book. Something more than 
manual skill is learned here. The 
stitching and basting department at 
East High, Madison, at right, enjoys a 
pleasant, well-lighted room for its work. 
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Over 75 Years of Service 


Acorner of the Borden Experimental Kitchen devoted to practical recipe development 


HUMANITARIAN desire to provide pure milk on trans- 

atlantic ships inspired Gail Borden to begin experimenta- 
tion and finally perfect the first commercially successful process 
for concentrating milk. 


That was in 1856. Since that time the company which bears 
his name has not spared any effort in creating new forms of 
concentrated milk and developing their nutritional values. 
Safety, from the standpoint of public health, and convenience, 
uniformity, stability and concentration, from the standpoint of 
economics, are qualities which have been responsible for a 
phenomenal growth in the moanufacture, distribution and use 
of the various processed milks during the last thirty years. 


Methods of preparation of pasteurized milk, cream, cream 
cottage cheese and the many other types of cheese have been 
improved, wherever possible, with the same high standards in 
mind, that have always characterized the Borden organization. 


So today, as one of many services, The Borden Company 
offers through the Food Service Department, information on 
these products and the processed milks—sweetened con- 
densed, evaporated, powdered and malted milks. We invite 
you to write to us if you have any culinary problem related to 
milk in any of its forms. 


We will be delighted to help you in every way possible. 


Borden's 


FOOD SERVICE DEPARTMENT—THE BORDEN COMPANY 


350 MADISON AVE.—NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















arouse interest by questionable 
methods. 

The test of the efficiency of home 
economics teaching is the extent to 
which new skills have been acquired, 
new and useful knowledge gained, 
judgments developed, and desirable 
ideals and attitudes formed. From the 
point of view of general education, 
if problems in home economics have 
served to encourage reflective think- 
ing, have broadened horizons, and de- 
veloped asthetic appreciation, the sub- 
ject is a worthy one. 

The goal of home economics is im- 
provement of homes and home life. 
Home economists are concerned with 
the materials of the household and 
their management as a basis for the 
ultimate purpose: enrichment of liv- 
ing. That the social and intellectual 
interests of the family shall be fos- 
tered is a major objective. Spiritual 
relationships and other factors in 
home and family life that contribute 
to this end have an important place. 
The subject is, in part, an engineering 
subject and, in part, a social science 
focused upon the family and its mem- 
bers. When the day comes that gives 
the study of home economics its due 
attention from youth, “Home, Sweet 
Home,” the sentimental ballad, will 
fairly ring with reality. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
COTTAGES 


By Jessie A. Knox 


Editor, Practical Home Economics 


HE HOME economics cottage 

movement is a comparatively 

recent development and is one of 
the results of the newer concept of 
education that emphasizes the value 
of learning habits based on normal 
life situations. 

This new, broader concept of home 
economics stresses homemaking and 
aims to develop an appreciation of 
the problems of food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, rearing and training of children, 
spending the family income and the 
maintenance of happy, wholesome 
family relationships—problems that 
are common to all homemakers, 
whatever their social or economic 
level. If the school is to give effec- 
tive training in homemaking, it must 
provide for the development of such 
appreciations under approximately 
normal home conditions—conditions 
that are better met in the home eco- 
nomics cottage or apartment than in 
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the formal foods or clothing labora- 
tories. ¥ 

The home economics cottage plan 
offers the ideal solution to the prob- 
lem of what is the best type of plant 
for teaching homemaking, whether 
the program be a vocational or a gen- 
eral one. It motivates the whole 
course of study in the secondary 
school, since it provides the students 
with problems in the care and repair 
of the home; keeping household 
accounts and planning the family 
budget; operating the heating plant; 
caring for the garden; doing laundry 
work; meal planning and preparation; 
home entertaining, and so on. These 
problems are met and solved in prac- 
tical, every-day terms under average 
home conditions. 

The best home economics cottage 
represents a possible, attainable 
standard for the community in which 
it is situated. It must represent good 
standards of construction, convenience 
in arrangement, and simplicity and 
good taste in furnishing. The toial 
cost should not be above what the 
majority of families in the community 
can afford to invest in buying 
and furnishing a home. For 
example, there are cottages in 
some of the more prosperous 








No living-room, but a class- 
room is this tranquil scene at 
Boynton Junior High, Ithaca, 
where the good example is set 


cities that cost about ten thou- 
sand dollars; there are others 
in smaller communities that 
have been built or remod- 
eled for under one thousand 
dollars. One community in 
Mississippi uses a cottage that 
was rebuilt by community co- 


for making attractive homes. 
Right: Table arrangement and 
decoration, manners, and 
serving are learned in com- 
bination at West High, Salt 
Lake City. Below, a success- 
ful baking lesson in the model 
kitchen in Pittsburgh’s Oliver 
High School. The pie is 
pumpkin. 


operation at practically no cash 
outlay. 

The average cottage consists 
living room and dining room, 
combination of these, one or two bed- 
rooms, bath and kitchen. One ex- 
ample of this is built in Deming, New 
Mexico. The cottage consists of a 
living-room, bedroom, bath, clothing 
room with built-in closets and 
shelves, equipped with six sewing ma- 
chines and built-in ironing boards, 
and a foods laboratory with equip- 
ment for a group of twenty. 

The extent of the home economics 
cottage movement in secondary 
schools is hard to estimate statisti- 
cally. It is a plan admittedly better 
adapted to small towns and rural 
communities. Although the plan is 
comparatively new, it is safe to say 
that it is a movement that is meeting 
the general approval of school super- 
intendents and home economics su- 
pervisors. 


Pah. Press 
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F the four branches of edu- 

cation affected by the Smith- 

Hughes Act of 1917 (See 

p. 97), farming is probably 
the most vital and, at the same time, 
the least recognized. Hardly more 
than a quarter of a million were en- 
rolled in agricultural courses under 
the act in 1933, in comparison with 
346,005 in homemaking and 538,412 
in industrial courses. And yet more 
than a fourth of our population makes 
its living by tilling the land, raising 
livestock, or handling animal pro- 
ducts. The demand is obviously for 
more agricultural education. 

The achievements of agricultural 
training frankly deserve much more 
space than is allotted here. The in- 
telligent farmer today must not only 
know the chores of the farm; he needs 
also to understand what makes his 
market prices wobble, where he can 
obtain protection against insect pests 
and other natural visitations, what 
services the government offers and 
how to profit by them, how to finance 
his crop without losing his land, what 
machinery he may install with ad- 
vantage and how to use it, and how to 
bring urban conveniences of power, 
water, and sanitation to his home. 

For the work about the farm, agri- 
cultural courses teach all there is to 
know, including repairing roofs, in- 
stalling concrete floors, doctoring 
cattle, wiring the hen house, and 
other skills a man must use when he 
isn’t in the fields. 

Much of this information has been 
handed on from parent to son, but 
there are so many advances in farm- 
ing that are new that no single prac- 
ticing farmer can keep up with them, 
let alone teach them to another. It 
is this réle the schools have to play. 

Thwarting agricultural schools are 
time-old conditions that have always 
retarded education in sparsely settled 
communities. The poverty of the 
average farmer is one; for while he 
is generally rich in the necessaries of 
life, the city fellow has a way of 
dragging away most of his cash in- 
come, leaving little for schools. 
Second is the problem of bringing 
enough farmers’ sons and daughters 
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together to make a school worthwhile. 
Perhaps in the far-flung schools of 
the CCC camps, there may be the 
key to this puzzle. Finally, many 
farm communities are still enmeshed 
in a tangle of township, district, and 


Object lesson in farm edu- 

cation: The spuds at left are 

unselected stock; at right, 

the result of lessons in se- 
lecting seed. 


Three Future Farmers of America, 

below, at their Kansas City Conven- 

tion exhibit their own prize live-stock. 

The sheep is the organization’s gift to 

the White House lawn. Wearing the 

lei is the 1935 president of the 
F. F. A., Harry Crandall, Jr. 


county governments. Even where it 
is profitable to set up central con- 
solidated agricultural schools, the 
movement is frequently thwarted by 
the office-holding “army of occupa- 
tion.” But not always; not forever. 
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FUTURE FARMERS 


By William Dow Boutwell 
Editor, School Life 


EW know about the Future 

Farmers of America because it is 

a young organization, only six 
years old. But it is probably the 
largest high-school organization in 
the United States. Its 3,590 chapters 
in rural high schools enroll 82,000 
boys. 

Who are these boys? Future Farm- 
ers are just what the name implies— 
boys growing up and working on the 
farm, but also studying vocational 
agriculture in the neighborhood high 
school. Organizing themselves into 
clubs or chapters, they learn the ad- 
vantages and pleasures of working 
together in buying and selling, in 
social and community activities. 

A vocational agriculture student 
may enter his local Future Farmer 
chapter as a green hand. He must 
carry on a supervised farm project. 
After a year of raising hens or corn 
or cotton, and having earned $25 by 
the sweat of his brow and back, he is 
elected to the Future Farmer degree. 
Further achievement wins him the 
State Farmer degree—highest award 
is the American Farmer degree. 

The Future Farmers set aside 
nearly $2,000 for prizes for contest 
winners. This is a remarkable sum 
considering the fact that dues are 
ten cents per year. 

What must the American Farmer 
degree winner have done to merit 
this high honor? He must have fol- 
lowed a guided and steadily expand- 
ing program of farming—dirt farm- 
ing. He must have earned $500. He 
must have invested his earnings 
wisely in the expansion of farm ac- 
tivities. He must stand well in all 
high-school studies. He must be a 
boy who is planning to make farming 
his life’s work. He must be able to 
conduct a meeting and lead a dis- 
cussion group. He must have shown 
a capacity for working with others. 
Fifty-eight boys in 1934 measured up 
to this mark. 

Paul Astleford, the son of a Quaker 
preacher in Newberg, Oreg., knew 
nothing of farming four years ago. 
Today he owns 29 acres purchased 
out of his earnings on his farm proj- 
ects—three cows, purebred hogs, and 
bees. Paul gets up at 4 o’clock every 
morning to milk his cows and deliver 
to his milk route. By eight o’clock he 
is in class. at Pacific College. He 
farms and goes to college, too. 











“Still [Am Learning”’ 


USTAVUS FRANKLIN SWIFT, the founder of Swift 
( & Company, chose the words “Still I Am Learning” as 
the motto to be inscribed over the fireplace in the 
library of the home that he built for his family on 

Ellis Avenue, Chicago, in 1898. 


This brief sentiment expressed the dominant characteristic 
of a man of humble origin in a simple Cape Cod home who 
became one of our nation’s greatest pioneer business leaders. 
It also expresses the spirit which he inculcated imperishably 
into the great industrial organization which he created just 
fifty years ago and guided through its successful struggle 
toward leadership in the production and distribution of fine 
food products. 


Swift & Company never is content with what it knows about 
any phase of its own business. It never regards any technical 
manufacturing process that it employs as being beyond im- 
provement. Always it is conducting research with the object 
of learning how to produce still finer products at still lower 
costs and how to get these into the homes of consumers more 
quickly and with less expense. In so doing it has performed 
a service of immeasurable value to the American home. 


The company’s appreciation of the value of educat:on is 
nowhere more evident than in its relations with its employes. 
It has always been its policy to develop its own executives. 
This policy long ago made it necessary for the company to 
organize and develop a far reaching educational system of its 
own whereby every employe is given opportunities, free of 
cost, to learn something about every phase of the business and 
so improve his ability to render effective service. Today, for 
example, this work includes: 


More than 150 classes conducted regularly by well-trained in- 
structors at 36 plants in the United States and Canada with a total 
membership of about 4,000. 


Eight free correspondence courses which have already been carried 
through to completion by more than 9,000 employes. 


Nine schools for training its salesmen in all parts of the country. 


Swift & Company, since it employs a great many graduates 
of American schools and colleges, maintains close and frequent 
contact with scores of educational institutions through the 
country and is always interested in cooperating with them 
whenever opportunities present themselves for useful service. 


Swift & Company 











HE public high schools spend 

$32,000,000 annually on a million 

boys and girls enrolled in com- 
mercial high school courses. What 
does this money buy? 

Schools which offer business educa- 
tion first have the job of determin- 
ing, what is business. The average 
merchant will tell you that what- 
ever else business is, it is terrible, but 
beyond that there is no unanimous 
opinion. 

Fortunately, Frederick G. Nichols, 
professor of commercial education at 
Harvard, gives a more helpful identi- 
fication of those activities for which 
schools train vast armies of non-pro- 
fessional white-collar workers. He 
divides business into these categories: 


General Management 
Financial Management 
Personnel Management 
Office Management 
Traffic Management 
Buying 

Selling 

Accounting 


This comprehensive 
definition is the .expres- 
sion of a broad point of 
view which sees business 
as a social function rather 
than as a money-making 
activity. Even broader is 
Prof. Nichols’ definition 
of business education. 

Business education in 
high school, he says, is 


In the field of stenog- 
raphy, transcription from 
records has become a 
specialty of its own. At 
John Hay High School 
in Cleveland this subject 
is part of a course in 
Office Production for stu- 
dents in the General Cler- 
ical Course only. Twelve 
weeks of Office Produc- 
tion are devoted to this 
phase of machine oper- 
ating. About seven weeks 
are given to duplicating 
machines, stencil cutting, 
lettering and assignments. 
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the preparation of boys and girls of 
the adolescent age group for socially 
useful and personally satisfactory liv- 
ing, and, more particularly, for en- 
trance into commercial employment 
with reasonable prospects of succeed- 
ing in their work by reason of (a) 
social intelligence, (b) occupational 
skills, (c) occupational intelligence, 
(d) business understanding, (e) 
proper work attitudes, (f) ethical 
standards and (g) general supporting 
education. 


New Attitudes 


These are strange ideas to the aver- 
age youth. When Johnny starts to 
study practical commercial law, he 
sees himself as a future boss, a 
money expert, an employer, ruling the 
mechanics of a vast office, keeping 


track of the comings and goings of 
quantities of goods, trading, and 
finally, counting up his profits. It is 
one of the jobs of the commercial 
teachers to break down that romantic 
vision into specific reality. 

It helps some when the teacher ex- 
plains that a study of 12,000 em- 
ployees, in clerical work alone, 
brought out the fact that there were 
forty-seven different kinds of spe- 
cialized office duties, not counting 
Miscellaneous. And of these forty- 
seven, twenty-six were listed as the 
najor daily occupation of the workers. 

It was not always so. Once upon a 
time, any rag-picker’s son-in-law 
could set up in business and make a 
living, if not a fortune. The need of 
some slight training for business was 
indicated in the writing schools, con- 
temporary with the Latin grammar 
schools; but it was not until the 
middle of the last century that the 
first business college answered the 
new business man’s growing need for 
employees who could go to work 
without apprenticeship. 

The fact that business education 
was almost purely vocational kept it 
for a long time out of the public 
schools, which were supposed to be 
reserved for the more esoteric busi- 
ness of making ladies and gentlemen. 
When commerce finally did break into 


White 
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Seniors at Commercial High School, New 
Haven, have full charge of a bank 
handling thousands of dollars. There is 
nothing to suggest to the students that 
they are not working at a job as real as 
anything in Wall Street. This picture in- 
cludes a typist, teller, filing clerk, cashier, 
accountant, and adding machine clerk. 
On the desk is genuine U. S. currency. 
Scenes from John Hay High School, be- 
low, by White, indicate the growing num- 
ber of office machines a business student 
must master. The one on the left does 
compound interest, and square root. 
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high school, its teachers, drafted from 
business colleges, tried unnecessarily 
to prove that they were just as good 
as their high-brow colleagues in the 
Latin and Literature departments. 
Instead of training students for work, 
they claimed that their subjects were 
just as important culturally and pro- 
vided just as much mental discipline 
as the academic studies. 


Chains of Tradition 


We now know that they were 
right, but for an unforeseen reason. 
The theory that any subject at all 
provides “mental discipline” has been 
fairly well discredited. And along 
with that idea have disappeared 
other untenable excuses for commer- 
cial teaching. 

Once commercial teachers held the 
idea that Johnny only needed to 
learn his arithmetic, graduate, and 
land a job. Then automatically 
would his rise to the top begin, for 
he would be able to learn on the in- 
side those facts of business which his 
teachers were not concerned with 
telling him. Recently, 60% of a group 
of business men admitted that com- 
mercial workers have little chance 
of learning the complex affairs of a 
modern corporation unless they study 
outside the office. 

Another idea of the old-fashioned 
commercial course was that it trained 
for the specific vocations of stenog- 
raphy and bookkeeping. It is known 
today that only 2% of commercial 
workers are bookkeepers and not 
more than 10% of the 3,000,000 clerical 
workers in the United States are 
stenographers. Moreover, not three 
commercial students in ten have the 
aptitude, interest, or ability for these 
particular jobs. 

These false objectives help to ex- 
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In weaithy communities, typing is often taught to all students for their personal use. 
Where the subject is purely vocational, students are strictly selected. Every girl on 
the typing team at John Hay H. S., Cleveland, types as fast as recent national 
champions. This class of fifty at Appleton, Wis., is working from teacher-saving manuals. 


plain why the records of graduates of 
commercial courses show that they 
do not do their work in business any 
better than those who took academic 
courses. This condition, of course, 
should not be taken to mean that 
commercial teaching up to now has 
been a total loss. 

One compensation is that schools 
have encouraged the more alert 
students to take academic courses in- 
stead of commercial. Given equal 
natural ability, the student with com- 
mercial training is conceded to have 
the edge over the academic graduate. 


White 


The ink-stained wretch 
of the old counting- 
house is now a pert 
button-pusher. John 
Hay High School re- 
quires students in its 
bookkeeping and cler- 
ical. courses to know 
how to operate this 
billing machine. Other 
machines in its course 
in Office Appliances 
include almost every 
popular type of cal- 
culating machine, both 
manual and electric. 


Another compensating factor is that 
the commercial courses have been lop- 
sided. Speaking of the unfortunate 
emphasis on typing, shorthand, and 
bookkeeping, E. G. Blackstone, direc- 
tor of Commercial Teacher Training 
at the University of Iowa laments 
that too few superintendents realize 
that the first essential of the business 
curriculum is Vocational Guidance, 
combined with consumer information 
about business. Only the most ad- 
vanced high schools today know that 
clerical training needs to be offered in 
place of second year bookkeeping; 
that selling offers more room for 
promotion than shorthand; or that 
diagnostic and achievement tests in 
business subjects are available to 
signal to students in what fields they 
have the best prospects. 

Obviously, modern business educa- 
tion differs pointedly in its objectives 
from the traditional academic high 
school. What are these objectives? 

Generally, the teachers attempt to 
follow the seven cardinal aims of 
secondary education adopted by the 
National Education Association not 
long ago. But in addition to these, 
they have certain specific duties 
toward the fellow in short pants who 
takes his first step toward business in 
the junior high -school. To - begin 
with, they try to make him:feel that 
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he has a practical motivation for studying, 
perhaps in the shape of a future job. Then, 
through such courses as Commercial Arith- 
metic or Consumer Problems, they cater to 
his personal uses, helping him to spend his 
money economically. 

Through exploratory courses, they show 
him the possibilities of a host of professions 
like Human Engineering, Cost Accounting, 
and other vocations which are unfamiliar to 
his family circle. If he shows an aptitude 
for oral composition, he is encouraged to 
pursue a career where that talent will help 
him most, as in selling. And if he should 
decide to leave school to open a photograph 
studio, they will still have given him enough 
general business background to help him 
keep his accounts straight. Finally, his 








Pushing the plugs is a minor detail in the 
duties of the qualified switchboard operator 
and receptionist demanded in large offices. 
She must know the rules of courtesy, as well 
as the rules of grammar. Her diction must 
be clean and sharp-edged. Learning to 
take a message intelligently, to soothe a 
wrathful caller, and to look attractive, all at 
one time, is part of her training at John 
Hay High School. The job at the left 
requires less charm, but more stability, atten- 
tion, and mechanical knowledge. Few high 
schools have the equipment to teach the 
operation of new duplicating devices. 


studies will have helped him to a social 
understanding of the mechanisms which 
deliver the Australian wool for his over- 
coat and which forced the banks to close 
not so long ago. By the time he gradu- 
ates, he should be skilled enough in at 
least one occupation to go to work. 

There are other problems, too. How 
early can shorthand be studied to advan- 
tage? Would it be helpful to all students? 
How can boys be attracted to commer- 
cial courses, where they are in demand, 
in the face of the low commercial wage 
level set by feminine competition? What 
is the commercial future of children from 
foreign homes? How intelligent must a 
student be to study for executive respon- 
sibility after his training for junior ser- 
vice? How measure business brains? 
What business training does the com- 
munity most require? Should students 
be taught competition or cooperation? 

These problems, and a few others, will 
be solved by commercial educators, with 
the active and intelligent support of those 
citizens who have learned that the schools 
will serve them only so far as they serve 
the schools. 

—M. B. R. 
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Teach Them on ROYALS -.. the Typewriters 


. They Will Use in Business 


AT A GLANCE... 
6 Reasons Why Schools Prefer Royals 


1. Students cover the ground more quickly, more 
thoroughly! They enjoy using Royals. 


Classes are less fatigued after typing exercises. 
Royals require less servicing ... 

Royals last longer... 

Royal leads with the latest improvements. 


Large business organizations prefer Royals... 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS are invited to consult nearest Royal representative for full 

information concerning the New and Greater Easy-Writing Royal . .. also details of LOW-COST 

REPLACEMENT PLAN. No obligation. Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York City 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World 
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The girls below are not shopping. They are studying. 
New Haven (Conn.) Commercial High School sends its 
retail training classes into department stores, as part-time 
sales-clerks, inspectors, comparison shoppers, or simply as 
observers of methods of handling stock and presenting mer- 
chandise. The teacher is present to point the subtleties, one 
of which is that stores depend upon many anonymous 
hands like those above to keep them running smoothly. 
About three-fourths of our clerical workers are in the retail 
field. The students of filing and letter-printing were photo- 
graphed by Conner at John Hay. 
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BOY/THIS 1S ee 
AS GooD AS | 
A REAL FIGHT! Mj 





LIGHTLY RESTS the crown upon Max’s head! 
He enjoys life and makes hay while the sun 
shines. Now he’s making pictures in Hollywood. 














NO WONDER they say he never takes his training 
seriously! It’s play to him! His crowded day is 
“‘training”’ enough .. . keeps him as fit as a fiddle. 








THERE’S NOTHING 
FAKED ABOUT 
THOSE PUNCHES / 


MAN! How he can pass around the punches in a free- 
for-all! He has the pep of 4 men! Never seems to tire. 
Here’sa picture that’ll make ’em sit up and take notice! 























HOW DO You KEEP 
IT UR, MAX? HAVE 
SOME PLANTERS: 





THANKS My 
FAVORITE DISH, 
THEY DON'T 
MAKE ME 














THE BIG BOY comes over! “It’s a thrill to 
watch you, Max! Have some Planters?” 
**Thanks! They’re great between meals!” 








2% HOURS EXTRA PEP 
FROM THESE PEANUTS ! 


ELICIOUS, crunchy Planters Peanuts—one bagful, 
eaten between meals, will give you a full 214 hours’ 
extra pep. DOUBLE-ROASTED, by the secret 
Planters’ method, makes them taste better, di- 
gest faster. 
And they are sure to be fresh when 
you buy them, because they’re rushed 
out from the roaster under refriger- 
ation! Get a bag—today! 











Cel 
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By JACK LIPPERT 


Editor, Scholastic Coach 


ANY A MOON will wane before physical education 

can celebrate its 300th anniversary in America. 

One of the branches of education still called 

“frills” by backward-thinking people, physical 

education did not become an integral part of formal education 
until comparatively recent times. 

Boating introduced organized sport to Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy in 1864. About the same time, play apparatus came into 
use in secondary schools, whose early gymnasiums (our Latin) 
were converted classrooms. The appearance of a set of parallel 
bars in those days was rarely accompanied by an instructor 
who knew what to do with them. But the idea that the devel- 
opment of the body was as much a school responsibility as the 
development of the mind had caught on. Today finds nearly 
every state in the Union with laws compelling schools to pro- 
vide physical education for every student. 

What is the modern conception of physical education? An 
easy approach to a definition is by way of stating what the 
old-style conception of physical education was. A mind’s-eye 
picture of old-style physical education would show a gymna- 
sium, cluttered with apparatus, with a class of students being 
put through a formal drill in calisthenics or gymnastics at the 
commands of an instructor. An adult of 1935 who has seen 
this old gymnasium in action immediately associates dumb- 
bells, Indian clubs and wands with the scene. Also marching 
in military formation. 

This sort of thing is still going on in some of our schools, 
and is yet the basis of the system in some European countries. 
But the modern American high school presents an altogether 


Practical experience in athletics is part of the training 
of teachers in most modern teacher-training institutions. 
A, student teacher of the State Teachers College, Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia, learns form on the hockey field. 
Field hockey has grown in popularity among high school 
girls in recent years. It does not appeal to the average 
American spectator, but does to physical educators who 
deplore “spectatoritis” (100 who watch to 1 who plays). 
The photo at top is from Senior H. S., Reading, Pa. 
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different picture. Here physical edu- 
cation is concerned with the whole 
life of the student—his 24-hour-a-day 
health, the building of an organic 
structure and health attitudes that 
will increase his chances of a healthier 
and a longer life. 


Your Money’s Worth 


Physical education did not reach 
its present state of development with- 
out a struggle. There were, and siill 
are, tax-paying adults who cannot 
understand why schools should spend 
so much money and time on physical 
exercise and play when “they got 

along very well” without them in the 
o past. These objectors, a small minor- 
“aie ate cS = ity now, hold the false notion that 
ee, educational methods should be based 
4s a, . wholly on what happened in the past, 
ignoring the theory that demands that 
- x . education should prepare girls and 
‘ boys for a changing world. 
ok While more money and more work 
is being spent on physical education 
by the high school of today than was 
spent by the school of yesteryear, this 
money and work is regarded as the 
best of possible investments—an in- 
vestment in the health of young peo- 
Sains : Ne ' 7 b ple who are the bulwark of the 
Slevcund een 8 ae ieeicting ae Seat eae hen future. The few extra dollars spent 
from the ancient Greeks to modern times. Below: Philadelphia girls receive to provide the local high school with 


instruction on proper posture. Students having flagrant posture faults take 
special corrective exercises under supervision. 
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an adequate and up-to-date depart- 
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A TIP 


YOUR COACH WILL 
AGREE ON! 


Practice and training are all- 
important. But your coach knows 
that perfect conditioning is equally 
vital when tough games come 
along. 

Lots of sleep and a well-balanced 
diet play a big part in piling up 
winning scores. If you ask your 
coach about Shredded Wheat he 
is quite sure to agree that it is one 
of the most nourishing breakfasts 
you can eat. It’s whole wheat — 
nothing added, nothing taken 
away. You get a natural balance of 
the vital health elements—calcium, 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY “Uneeda Bakers” 
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carbohydrates, proteins, mineral 
salts, vitamins, phosphorus, iron 
and bran. 

Put crisp, delicious Shredded 
Wheat on your training table 
tomorrow morning, and every 
morning. It starts your day right 
— with quick energy and lasting 
stamina. 





ment may save hundreds in future 
hospital bills and lost pay days. Many 
tax-paying adults are so selfish, or 
ignorant of what real values are, that 
they strenuously object to having 
their tax-money spent on something 
which they cannot see benefiting them 
personally. 

Why do we need physical educa- 
tion in our schools when our grand- 
parents and great-grandparents and 
their parents “got along very well” 
without it? Well, assuming that they 
did “get along very well” without it, 
our ancestors when they were chil- 
dren had plenty of physical activity 
to engage their attention outside the 
school. In America, in the pioneer 
days from 1700 to the middle of the 
last century, all people were expected 
to pitch in and conquer and build the 
country. There was plenty of work 
for every man, woman, boy and girl, 
and most of this work was physical 
work. In many places there were 
laws against playing. 


Pioneers of 1935 


Today there is no West to win; no 
trails to blaze to new farm lands; few 
homes where the chores are such as 
to demand a youth’s full time around 
the house. Youth’s main job today 
is to go to school to train for adult 
responsibilities in a new and chang- 
ing world. 

To do his best job in the world 
youth will need a body that has life 
and vitality in it, brimming life, eager 
to do things and make conquests. 
There is a great deal to be accom- 
plished in this troubled world, and 
live-wire pioneers of 1935 are needed 
to do it. 

This is the responsibility of phys- 
ical education, which, in up-to-date 
schools, does this work: 


(1) Gives every boy and girl that 
training in health habits which 
will condition and tune-up their 
bodies for the exciting job of living 
the full life. 


(2) Takes in every boy and girl 
and gives him physical activity and 
health service according to his indi- 
vidual needs. 


(3) Develops specific skills in 
every boy and girl so that each 
learns to play some games that can 
be played through life. Examples: 
tennis, golf, archery, squash, hand- 
ball, swimming. 


(4) Develops good manners 
(sportsmanship). The team games 
(baseball, basketball, volleyball, 
football, soccer, hockey), lend them- 
selves admirably to this end. 


These four points above might be 
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called the General Objectives of phys- 
ical education. We could make a 
list of other objectives that would 
reach around a quarter-mile track, 
but here we will go only part way 
around by being not too specific. The 
state of California lists the following: 


Prevent handicaps and improve 
physical efficiency. 

Improve individual posture. 

Decrease mental strain and im- 
prove mental health. 

Develop symmetry, control and 
grace of bodily movement. 

Develop ability to meet physical 
emergencies. 

Develop alertness and quick re- 
sponse. 

Develop an active 
rhythm. 

Develop courage, self-control, self- 
sacrifice, courtesy, kindness, loyalty, 
obedience, honesty, cooperation and 
initiative. 

Create an intelligent and health- 
ful interest in physical activity and 
give a fund of activity material for 
use in leisure time. 

Create interest in physical welfare 
of others. 

Promote desire for wholesome as- 
sociations and recreation. 

Develop the proper spirit toward 
victory and defeat. 

Develop good character. 

Develop qualities of leadership. 


response to 


Health Tests 


The ordinary tax-payer is likely to 
get a wrong impression of what school 
physical education amounts to these 
days. 
of it at all, that the physical education 
program consists of a series of foot- 
ball and basketball games with neigh- 
boring schools. He knows that this 
is going on because he reads about 
it in the local newspapers. He may 
also attend a game or so, and come 
away well impressed if his favorite 
team won. “A mighty fine coach these 
boys must have,” he may think. It is 
doubtful whether he will give a 
thought to what all the other students 
in school (who are not on the team) 
do for exercise and physical training. 


When school opens in September, | 


he may ask his son or daughter, at 
the dinner table: “What did you do at 
school today?” The reply may be: 
“I got my physical examination to- 
day. Tomorrow I am going to start 
on my first tests.” 

“Tests,” thinks the father. “So 
they have tests in physical education, 
too.” 

If the student was just starting in 
high school the first thing his phys- 
ical examiner would do would be to 
get out the student’s grade school 
physical examination and health re- 
port. This should give a brief medi- 





He may suppose, if he thinks | 





| says Nat Holman, 


famous as player and coach 


‘Basketball is a strenuous 
game and draws heavily on 
a player’s physique. It is im- 
portant to keep up body re- 
sistance for the many de- 
mands made upon it. 

“| have found bananas to be 
very helpful in building up 
this body resistance. My men 
eat bananas regularly during 
the basketball season for two 
reasons: first, bananas are 
very nourishing; secondly, ba- 
nanas are easily digestible.” 


ya 


Basketball Coach, College of the City of N. Y. 
(Author of “WINNING BASKETBALL”) 


E HAVE prepared a new booklet, 

\ \ “How to Make That Team,” which 
will be of inestimable help to ‘you in prop- 
erly conditioning your team. Every train- 
ing rule contained in the booklet has been 
tested and approved by coaches in every 
field of competitive sport. Fill in and 
mail the coupon below for your free copy. 
(If you desire, we will supply you with 
a copy for each member of your squad.) 














UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educational Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


3. 2-35 | 


Please send........................copies of your new booklet, 


“HOW TO MAKE THAT TEAM.” 
I a bisa ssn seiss scents <encastn'dhtab oe enapict sa cihasdbasnnbinianiiiacgupsnenanes 


City. 








PUT BANANAS ON YOUR DIET LISTS 








cal history of the student, but if it 
does not the high school physical edu- 
cation department will get this his- 
tory 1) from the student, 2) from 
his parents, 3) from his physician. 

As physical defects are noted by 
the examiner the corrective measures 
are outlined for the parents, who are 
expected to have the correction made 
if, it is something that the school 
health and physical education staff 
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are not equipped to correct. If the 
parents do not have the money for 
sending the student to a private doc- 
tor or dentist, the schools see that 
this service is supplied free. 

The physical examination and phy- 
sical efficiency tests are given each 
student at least once a year. There 
are many different types of physical 
efficiency tests. The testing program 
is still in a stage of experimentation, 


When winter comes, the snowbanked 
hockey rink is a common sight on school 
campuses in the northern states. Students 
at Fryeburg Academy, Maine, are quick 
to take advantage of the special oppor- 
tunities offered by snow and ice. The 
appeal of “natural sports” is undeniable. 


but it has been definitely accepted as 
a valuable aid to attempts to give each 
individual student the kind of acti- 
vity he needs. The tests commonly 
used are devised to test strength, en- 





YOU NEED PEP AND STRENGTH IN WATER POLO 


Get in shape now—improve nutrition by drinking this 





delicious food- drink 





Cocomalt is accepted by 
the Committee on Foods 














Ww miss Out in sports just because you are not as husky and nena as 


you'd like to be? Of course you need plenty of strength and endur- 
ance for strenuous games like water polo. You can get this pep and 
strength—you can build yourself up by improving nutrition. And a good 
way to improve nutrition is to drink delicious Cocomalt in milk. 
Cocomalt tastes good and IS good for you 
Cocomalt is a nutritious food in powder form designed to be mixed with 
milk, It has a delicious chocolate flavor. When mixed as directed, Coco- 
malt adds 70% more food-energy to the milk. And contains Vitamins 
A, B, Dand G. 
Cocomalt is sold in grocery, drug and department stores in 14-Ib., 1-Ib. 
air-tight cans, and in the economical 5-lb. hospital size can. For a trial 
can, send 10c to R. B. Davis Co., Dept. BC-2, Hoboken, N. J. 


BUCK ROGERS ON THE AIR (o coma It 


See what may happen 500 years from now. 
Tune in on “Buck Rogers in the 25th 

ees: Four snes . S week—see your Adds70% more food-energy to milk 
ocal paper for stations. (Mixed according to label directions) 





of the American Medi- 
cal Association. Pre- 
pared by an exclusive 
process under scientific 
control, Cocomalt is com- 
posed of sucrose, skim 
milk, selected cocoa, bar- 
ley malt extract, flavor- 
ing and added Sun- 
shine Vitamin D (irradi- 
ated ergosterol). 
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durance and special skills (hand- 
squeeze, push-up, pull-up, lung-ca- 
pacity, posture, apparatus-tactics, 
athletic skills). 

The physical examination and the 
tests guide the physical director in 
placing the student in the proper 
class. In the early days of physical 
education the classification was the 
same as that used in the classroom— 
freshmen, sophomores, juniors and 
seniors. Modern education knows, of 
course, that it is an error to suppose 
that all freshmen (or sophomores or 
juniors or seniors) have equal mental 
capacity. And modern physical edu- 
cation is well aware that it is an 
error to suppose that because a girl 
is in the junior class cerebrally and 
socially, she belongs there physically. 
Her mental class may be 11-A, but 
her physical education class may con- 
tain 10-Bs and a flock of seniors. Or 
she may be in a special class of only 
a few for corrective work. 

This real equalization is achieved 


In New Haven’s Commercial High 
School, a nurse is always on hand for 
emergencies and routine sickness and in- 
spections. After absences caused by ill- 
ness, students must be examined before 
they are readmitted to classes. 


by taking each student’s age, height, 
weight and grade in school into con- 
sideration, and arbitrarily assigning 
to each of the four factors a coeffi- 
cient, thus arriving at a total for each 
student which total is the key to his 
physical classification. 

For instance a boy (or girl) whose 
age is 14 years 2 months at the be- 
ginning of the term receives a co- 
efficient of, let us say, 12; he is 63 
inches high, for which the height co- 
efficient is 12; he weighs 112 pounds, 
for which the weight coefficient is 13; 
he is in Grade 9-A for which the 
coefficient is 10. The sum of these 
four coefficients—47—automatically 
places this student in a certain class. 
The sum of the coefficients is some- 
times known as the student’s “physi- 
ological age.” 


Good Examples 


It must not be supposed that all 
high schools today carry out a pro- 
gram along these lines. This is the 
model high school we are writing 
about, and while there are many of 
them among the 24,000 high schools 
in the United States, there are many 
more that are not equipped to carry 
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out a model program. Some of the 
cities and towns that have distin- 
guished themselves by the high stand- 
ard of their school physical educa- 
tion programs are: Detroit, Denver, 
Los Angeles, Mobile, Trenton, Roch- 
ester, Buffalo, Wichita, and Pasadena. 

There are many other things in 
the field of health and physical educa- 
tion which the boys and girls of to- 
day can learn in a modern high 
school. One of the most important 
of these is sex. The high school 
student is just at the age when he 
should know the true answer to every 
question that comes up in his mind 
about sex. The modern high school 
will answer these questions. It will 
also guide him in other ways toward 
a better understanding of the marital 
relationship and advise him how best 
to prepare for a successful marriage 
and parenthood. 

A study of the structure, function 
and care of the whole body belongs 
in the curriculum of the modern high 
school as well as some knowledge of 
all the everyday factors that influence 
health. When a school fails to take 
every measure to insure capacity 
health among its students it is not 
fulfilling its obligation to society. 
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HONORING 
AMERICAN HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 


e e Lheir Intellectual Growth, Their 
Social Vision, Their Creative Talents 


HILE America is celebrating the birth of her 

first high school, we celebrate the founding of 

the first magazine designed for high school 
classroom use. And we know of no better way to mark 
the occasion than to tell how—each year—we celebrate 
the achievements of the students themselves. We would 
like to show how much they have accomplished—how 
quick they have been to benefit by the advantages it has 
been our privilege to hold out to them. 

Every year at Carnegie Institute the galleries open for 

a first-night showing of high 

. school work in the plastic arts. 

The walls are lined with paint- 
ings—water colors, oils, dream 
pictures, pictures whose austere 
realism startles critics. You 
walk slowly around the crowded 
rooms. You see displays of 
exquisite jewelry, pottery, 
printed textiles, sculpture—all 
products of young creative 
America. You see a curious 
public streaming through the 
galleries, coming as skeptics but 
going home convinced, saying 
“Unbelievable!” and being glad 
to believe in a miracle like this. 

Look through the Scholastic Catalogue of this Annual 
Exhibit—the only exhibit for high school artists and 
craftsmen. There you will see a list of prizes—thou- 
sands of dollars given in cash to the worthy, scholarships 
to twelve great art institutes conferred upon those who 
hold out the largest hope for great work to come. You 
will see that there is an International Section in the room 
to the right whose walls are lined with student paintings 
from across the sea, that there will be a Traveling Ex- 
hibit to cross the continent and to bring the best in 
student art to all who wish to hear good tidings of a 
growing culture. 

You will see, too, that a jury of nationally known 
artists and art educators have walked these galleries be- 
fore you, stopping here, looking closer there, putting 
the stamp of authority on work which would otherwise 
have been passed over entirely, or commended only in a 
limited home town. . . . 

And we, too, must feel a glow—seeing these miracu- 
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Eight large galleries house 
the initial art exhibition. 
Smaller exhibits later tour 
the nation under auspices 
American Federation of Arts. 


lous products gathered around us. We see, how, over 
a space of ten years, Scholastic has become the center 
of adolescent creative art. And 
we go about the galleries slowly, 
feeling a pardonable pride. .. . 
We know that when the gal- 
leries are closed for the year, this 
event will not be finished. It is 
never finished. Next year’s pic- 
tures are already being painted in 
art classes reaching from Maine to 
California. Our winners are al- 
ready distinguishing themselves in 
the institutes—showing that their 
scholarships were well-deserved. 
Word of them—praise of them— 
goes on arriving in our offices 
from year’s end to year’s end. 
For the student mind is responsive, 
eager, rich, and grateful... . 
Take up the Student Written a re 
Number of Scholastic, published every April. Leaf 
through its pages, covered with student work—amazing 
short stories, wise and witty essays, sketches, poems, one- 
act plays. Here you will find a sentence which grows as 
naturally and firmly as a tree, a rhyme that is so fresh 
that it startles you. We never leaf through that spring 
issue of Scholastic without remembering a number of 
things: thousands of manuscripts pouring into the 
office for weeks before the close of the Scholastic 
Awards; the grave board of judges reading and choos- 
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Celebrating 300 Years of American High Schools 


FIRST MAGAZINE 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
CLASSROOM STUDY 


e ec A Review of 15 Years of Student 
Leadership by SCHOLASTIC 


ing; the yellow checks going out—thousands of dollars 
in prize money to America’s youngest authors. But 
they receive more than checks, these winners in the 
Literary Division of the Awards; they have the joy of 
seeing themselves in print for the first time; the benefit 
of a large and _ nation- 
wide reading; the knowl- 
edge that their work would 
soon appear in Saplings— 
the annual anthology of 
High School Creative 
Writing. 

We cannot say justly 
that we are proud of 
them. Theirs was the 
art, and to them and their 
teachers goes the glory. 
But we have had reason 
to be proud with them. 
Their names, first seen be- 
tween the covers of Scho- 
lastic, look up at us now from the pages of the great 
literary magazines—Harpers, Scribners, Poetry, The At- 
lantic Monthly. We remember Kimball Flaccus who won 
his first laurels with Scholastic in 1929. He has con- 
tributed regularly to the Graduate Number—an issue in 
which we revive our acquaintance with our former win- 
ners. And this year his book Avalanche in April has 
been reviewed by discerning critics with enthusiasm. We 
have had cause to believe that this annual celebration has 
been worth the doing. . . . 

Our sole duty has not been to turn young minds 
inward, teaching them to express rich thoughts which 
are their own. We have pointed outward, too, at the 


Scholastic develops student leader- 
ship and expression through the 
Student Forum, Round Table, 
numerous debates and editorials. 


Each summer intelligent news-study is rewarded by all-expense 
trips to Washington for the 5 winners and their teachers 
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world around them—and they have responded swiftly 
and thoroughly to that world and to each other. In 
the Annual National News Examination, Scholastic has 
given them a chance to tell exactly what they know 
about the complex and exciting world. They know an 
amazing amount—so much that every year they have 
been found deserving of hundreds of individual and 
school prizes. Thousands of them request the right to 
take the examination and we feel that our attempt to 
stimulate an interest in news, to dramatize the need for 
knowledge of the modern world—has been thoroughly 
successful. 

Five of these news-conscious students—with their 
teachers—go every summer to Washington, D. C., under 
the auspices of Scholastic. They 
have all-expense trips to the 
Capitol—that is part of their 
reward—and part of our project 
for forming a great solidarity 
of American Youth. We have 
urged the high school student 
to become acquainted with his 
fellows, to speak with them, to 
join with them in an attempt 
to bu‘ld a better nation and a 
better world. And they are 
amazingly articulate. We have 
printed things which they have 
to say—things very much worth 
the saying—in the Student 
Forum and the Student Round 
Table, two weekly departments 
of Scholastic given over entirely to our young subscribers. 
They talk ardently and intelligently about world peace, 
ways to heal modern difficulties, ways to prevent crime, 
international disputes, poverty, political corruption. 
They are a responsive, articulate generation. . . . 

While the nation is celebrating the birth of her first 
high school, we wish to celebrate modestly the first high 
school classroom magazine. But we cannot do so without 
celebrating the American student—that imaginative, 
creative, eager, thoughtful person who has used every 
advantage we have offered, who has responded to every 
word we have said, who has made Scholastic truly, in 
every sense of the word, a student magazine, not a 
somber text. Inquiries regarding the projects described 
here are cordially invited and promptly answered. Free 
sample copies of Scholastic will be sent on request. 
Write Scholastic, The National High School Weekly, 
801 Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; or 250 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 


“Saplings”, annual anthol- 

ogy, commands national 

attention and recognition 

for the work of high school 
writers 











Valuable Aids 


Free booklets, catalogues and other in- 
teresting and valuable aids are offered by 
many of the advertisers in this issue of 
Scholastic. They may be obtained simply 
by writing a note to the advertiser men- 
tioning the offer and referring to the 
Celebration Issue of Scholastic. It is not 
necessary to clip or tear out the advertise- 
ment or the coupon. 


Celebration Aids 


Unless another address is given, all 
these materials may be obtained from 
the Celebration Committee, c/o Scho- 
lastic, 250 East 43 St., New York. 

Celebration Handbook and Rules for 
Scholastic Awards and all Tercentenary 
Contests. Free. 

Outlines for Commencement Programs, 
prepared by W. W. Haggard. Three 


cents. 

Brief by Henry Lee Ewbank of Official 
Tercentenary Debate, on Federal Aid for 
Education. Ten cents. 

Drawing by Ernest Watsen of Boston 
Latin School, suitable for framing. Avail- 
able through the courtesy of Planters 
Nut & Chocolate Company for postage 
costs only. Three cents. 

Official Pageant, published by Samuel 
French, 25 West 45 Street, New York. 
No royalty for amateurs. Thirty-five 
cents. 

Tercentenary Radio Play, dramatic mo- 
ments in high school history, by Gladys 
Schmitt. Ten Cents. 

Historical Map of Secondary Educa- 
tion. Free. (See American Can Com- 
pany announcement.) 

Tercentenary Packet, issued by Office 
of Publications, N.E.A., 1201 16 St., N 
W., Washington, D.C. Fifty Cents. 











35%. BUYS A DANDY CLASS PIN 
$1.60 A BEAUTIFUL RING 


SEND FOR NEW BIG 1935 CATALOG! 
Shows over 300 smort, up-to-the-minute pin ond 
ring designs. Prices even less by dozen. Money bock 
quorontee. Oldest, largest mokers. Write today. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 02 Bewtawe Buctdeng ROCHESTER, MY. 











All the Comforts of 
Home May Be Found at 


THE BROZTELL 


A DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


{T IS easily accessible to shopping ana 
theatrical centers. churches, libraries 
parks and transportation lines. 
LADIES TRAVELING without escort 
will appreciate the atmosphere of 
security and rest it offers) EVERY 
ROOM with tub and shower 


Room with Bath $1.50 


HOTEL BROZTELL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 27th St., N. Y. 
J. Sugarman, Manager 
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DO YOU WISH 


EXTRA COPIES 
OF THIS 


CELEBRATION 


first popular pictured historical 
review of the American High 
School. Many students, parents 
and teachers are asking about 
extra copies. Order here 


BOOK? 


Scholastic has printed a limited extra su this Celebration 


Issue—available at 50 cents per copy. 


e edition will not 


be reprinted. We urge you to order any you wish at once. 
Because of the high cost of publishing this book, payment must 


accompany the order. 


All profits from the Book are turned 


over to the Dept. of Secondary-School Principals of the N. E. A 
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copies of the Celebration Book at 50 cents per copy. 











